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OVERVIEW 

Did  you  ever  browse  through  real  estate  ads?  Here  are  some  statements  you  might  notice: 

“The  best  of  country  living!” 

“Wide  open  spaces!” 

“Room  to  roam!” 

What  about  these? 

“Walk  to  work.” 

“Handy  theatres  and  shopping.” 

“Enjoy  the  excitement  of  downtown!” 

One  set  of  statements  celebrates  the  land;  the  other  set,  the  city.  Cities  have  the  vivid  energy  of 
noise,  movement,  bright  lights,  and  machines.  Country  places  have  the  hidden  energy  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  nature. 

In  this  module  you  will  learn  how  some  artists  used  the  beauty  and  precision  of  machines,  and  the 
excitement  and  power  of  cities  to  create  new  images  that  express  the  energies  of  urban  life  and  work. 
You  will  also  explore  the  significance  of  some  images  of  the  Canadian  landscape. 


This  module  is  made  of  3 interrelated  sections. 
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Illustration  83  a.  Maurice  Cullen.  Levis  from  Quebec.  Oil  on  canvas,  76.7  x 102.2  cm,  1906.  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario,  Toronto.  Gift  from  the  Albert  H.  Robson  Memorial  Subscription  Fund,  1946. 


Illustration  83  b.  Fernand  Leger,  1881-1955,  France.  The  Cardplayers,  1917.  Oil  on  canvas,  50  1/2"  x 76". 
Kroller-Muller,  Museum,  Otterlo.  © Leger  1991  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklet.  You  must 
complete  all  assignments.  In  this  module  you  are  expected  to  complete  three  section  assignments. 
The  assignment  breakdown  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 

40% 

Section  2 

30% 

Section  3 

30% 

Total 

100% 

Note:  Some  images  for  study  are  located  in  the  module  booklets;  some  you  will  have  to  locate  in 
magazines  or  in  your  community;  some  are  in  the  Booklet  of  Reproductions.  When  the  |i£  symbol 
appears,  you  may  choose  to  use  the  Booklet  of  Reproductions  or  the  laserdisc,  Sightlines  (if 
available).  Bar  codes  for  the  numbers  in  Sightlines  have  been  included  for  use  with  laserdisc  players 
equipped  with  a bar  code  reader. 

Answers  to  activities  are  in  the  Appendix.  Words  marked*  are  defined  in  the  Glossary  in  the 
Appendix. 

Course  Overview 


Module  1 
The  Influences 
of 

Non-Western 

Cultures 

Module  2 
The 

Inner  Self 

Module  3 
Cities 
and 

Landscapes 

Module  4 
Subjective 
and 

Expressive 

Currents 

Module  5 
Science  and 
Technology  - 
Function  and 
Meaning 

Module  6 
Rationalist- 
Formalist 
Currents 

Module  7 
The  Artistic 
Community 
and 

Canadian  Style 
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SECTION  1 


CITIES  AND 
MACHINES: 
SYMBOLS  FOR  A 
NEW  ART 


Imagine  you  are  looking  at  a drop  of  water  under  a microscope.  In  that 
magnified  drop  you  see  a world  teeming  with  activity.  Many  small  organisms 
are  swimming  around;  there  is  movement  everywhere.  Turn  off  the 
microscope  and  you  will  see  only  a small,  still  drip  of  water.  Both  the  active 
and  still  water  worlds  are  real.  What  you  learn  from  an  examination  of  the 
hidden  world  is  that  appearances  show  you  only  surfaces.  Beneath  all  visible 
appearances  is  hidden  energy  and  order  that  science  reveals  and  artists 
sense. 

Energy,  order,  precision,  and  speed  are  all  made  visible  in  the  complex 
technologies  of  cities  and  machines.  New  ideas  about  the  many  layers  of 
reality,  new  experiences  of  height  and  speed  changed  the  ways  some 
twentieth-century  artists  began  to  think  about  and  to  make  art. 

In  this  section  you  will  learn  how  these  artists  used  the  images  of  cities  and 
machines  as  symbols  of  the  new  ideas  about  nature  and  art. 

After  completing  this  section  you  will  be  able  to 

• understand  the  way  an  artist  can  use  colour  and  structure  in  a painting  to 
show  many  dimensions  of  reality 

• discuss  machine  images  as  symbols  of  new  ideas  about  the  way  we  see 

• appreciate  how  the  experience  of  speed  contributed  to  a new  style  of 
painting 

• interpret  a geometric  non-objective  painting  as  a statement  of  the 
experience  of  hidden  order 

• recognize  something  of  the  Bauhaus  influence  on  design  and 
architecture 

• enjoy  the  optical  illusions  created  in  some  symbolic  images  of  impossible 
architecture 
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Illustration  84.  Robert  Delaunay,  1882-1941,  France.  The  Red  Tower , 1911-12.  Oil  on  canvas,  49  1/2"  x 36". 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York.  © Delaunay  1991  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 
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Many  of  the  images  that  you  studied  in  Art  11  and  in  Art  21  appeared  to  be  imitations  or 
reproductions  of  the  appearances  of  things,  places,  people,  and  events.  From  the  Renaissance  to 
the  nineteenth-century  artists  seemed  interested  in  creating  the  illusion  of  natural  space,  natural  light, 
and  natural  atmosphere.  The  science  of  perspective  was  one  of  the  major  ways  of  creating  an 
illusion  of  real  space.  This  illusion  could  be  maintained  just  as  long  as  artists  accepted  the  ideas  of  a 
single  stationary  viewer  in  a constant  and  objective  relationship  with  a static  collection  of  things  to  be 
seen. 

In  the  twentieth  century  these  ideas  changed  dramatically.  New  ideas  in  science,  complex  new 
technologies,  the  experience  of  speed,  all  changed  the  way  artists  began  to  see  and  to  interpret  their 
world.  Interested  more  and  more  in  the  inner  world  of  thoughts,  dreams,  and  experiences,  artists 
began  to  explore  the  hidden  unseen  energies  in  nature  - a nature  that  included  the  self  as  well  as  the 
object. 

Consider  the  following: 


OBJECT 

ACTION 

A dandelion 

Blooming 

A wave 

Surging 

A star 

Shining 

Rather  than  paint  an  imitation  of  the  appearance  of  a dandelion,  a wave,  or  a star,  many  modern 
artists  are  more  interested  in  expressing  the  processes  of  blossoming,  surging,  or  shining.  You  can 
surely  appreciate  the  problem.  How  can  a painting  which  is  motionless  depict  energy,  speed,  hidden 
dynamics,  and  complex  interrelationships?  This  is  the  question  you  will  explore  in  this  section. 
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Activity  1 : Colour  and  Structure:  Metaphors  of  Energy 


( " 'N 

Understand  the  way  an  artist  can  use  colour  and  structure  in  a 
painting  to  show  many  dimensions  of  reality. 

J 


Consider  a blank  drawing  surface  as  a field  of  forces,  rather  than  as  a window  into  space.  Cut  out  a 
black  circle,  like  the  one  that  follows  and  position  it  in  a rectangle  so  that  it  creates  a feeling  of 
movement.  Try  to  sense  the  place  of  greatest  tension.  (See  the  Appendix  for  possible  solutions.) 


Does  the  circle  seem  to  be  pulled  more  to  one  side  than  another?  Do  you  feel  that  one  corner 
attracts  the  black  circle  more  strongly  than  another?  These  kinds  of  questions  help  you  think  of  a 
prepared  rectangle  as  a surface  to  be  organized.  When  you  talk  about  the  picture  plane,  you  are 
talking  about  a surface.  Thinking  of  a painting  as  a surface  also  helps  you  to  think  of  the  painting  as 
a complete  thing-in-itself;  an  organization  of  colours,  lines,  and  symbols  that  communicates  ideas  and 
generates  experiences  of  hidden  energy.  The  result  of  this  new  way  of  seeing  is  that  colour  and  light, 
line  and  space  can  now  belong  to  the  painting  alone,  and  no  longer  have  to  represent  the  natural 
appearance  of  things. 

Images  of  structures,  machines,  and  buildings  are  ideal  symbols  for  exploring  the  dynamic  energies 
of  a new  age  and  the  new  way  of  looking  at  things. 

Carefully  study  the  following  images. 

Turn  to  picture  74,  Robert  Delaunay,  The  Red  Tower,  and  picture  75,  Robert  Delaunay,  Homage  to 
Bleriot,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 1 092. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  76,  Robert  Delaunay,  Eiffel  Tower,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11093. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  73,  Robert  Delaunay,  Eiffel  Tower,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


Do  you  recognize  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  some  of  these  paintings?  You  will  recall  that  you  learned  in  Art 
21  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  as  a significant  symbol  of  the  1889  Paris  World’s  Fair.  This  great  steel 
monument  towered  above  the  city  as  a sign  of  energy  and  power.  Robert  Delaunay,  the  French  artist 
who  painted  these  pictures,  wanted  to  capture  the  symbolic  dynamism*  of  the  tower.  In  1909,  the  first 
radio  broadcast  system  was  installed  on  the  tower,  so  that  from  its  top  energy  went  out  over  all  of 
France.  Delaunay  wanted  to  capture  the  excitement  of  the  technology,  the  height,  and  the  visual 
effect  of  looking  at  and  from  the  tower. 

After  carefully  viewing  the  works  of  Delaunay  answer  the  following  questions. 

1 . Comment  on  the  colour  as  an  expression  of  energy. 
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2.  What  sensation  is  created  by  combining  multiple  views  of  the  tower? 


3.  Highlight  all  the  similarities  with  Cubism  that  you  notice. 


4.  When  Robert  Delaunay  exhibited  his  work  at  the  Salon  des  Independants  in  1910,  the  art  critic, 
Appollinaire,  wrote  that  he  had  painted,  “some  solid  canvases  that  unfortunately  look  as  if  they 
were  commemorating  an  earthquake.”  To  what  specific  features  in  the  painting  of  The  Red 
Tower  is  the  critic  responding? 


Compare  Delaunay’s  Red  Tower  with  Claude  Monet’s  St.  Lazare  Station,  painted  in  1877. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9465. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  77,  Claude  Monet,  St.  Lazare  Station,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 
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5.  Only  35  years  separate  Delaunay’s  Red  Tower,  and  Monet’s,  St.  Lazare  Station,  yet  the  changes 
show  a completely  different  way  of  interpreting  visual  relationships  and  experiences.  Use  the 
following  chart  to  list  the  differences  you  notice. 


St  Lazare  Station 

The  Red  Tower 

Use 

of 

Colour 

Point 

of 

View 

Structure 

of 

Pictorial  Space 

Surface 

Pattern 

6.  Now  write  a concluding  sentence  about  the  new  use  of  colour  and  structure  that  you  have  noticed 
in  Delaunay’s  painting. 


» ' 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 

1 " " _ 


1 

3 
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Activity  2:  Cities  and  Machines 


f ; \ 

Discuss  machine  images  as  symbols  of  new  ideas  about  the  way 
we  see. 


V 


J 


Spaces,  colours,  sounds,  lights,  and  movements  are  all  compressed  in  cities  where  things  and  people 
are  closer  together,  where  the  sounds  of  machines,  cars,  and  people  working  create  visual  and 
emotional  experiences  that  differ  from  life  in  the  country.  To  interpret  the  experience  of  living  in 
machine-age  cities,  artists  sometimes  use  the  shapes  of  machines  and  of  cities  as  powerful  symbols 
of  twentieth-century  life.  One  artist  whose  imagination  was  captured  by  the  shapes  and  powers  of 
machine  imagery  is  Fernand  Leger  (1 881  -1 955). 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines , find  and  view  frame  9377. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  78,  Fernand  Leger,  The  City , in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  12691 . 


OR 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Turn  to  picture  79,  Fernand  Leger,  The  Mechanic,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


1 . Consider  the  organization  of  the  shapes  in  these  paintings.  What  images  of  the  mechanical 
world  can  you  identify? 
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Leger  was  a soldier  in  an  Engineering  Corps  in  World  War  I.  He  wrote 

I found  myself  on  a level  with  the  whole  of  the  French  people;  my  new  companions  in  the  Engineering  Corps 
were  miners,  navvies,  workers  in  metal  and  wood.  Among  them  I discovered  the  French  people. . .their  exact 
sense  of  useful  realities,  and  of  their  timely  application  in  the  middle  of  the  life  and  death  drama  into  which 
we  had  been  plunged.  More  than  that  I found  them  poets,  inventors  of  everyday  poetic  images  - 1 am  thinking 
of  their  colourful  and  adaptable  use  of  slang.  Once  I had  got  my  teeth  into  that  sort  of  reality,  I never  let  go 
of  objects  again.1 

2.  a.  Look  again  at  the  Leger  images  and  reread  the  preceding  paragraph.  Can  you  identify  the 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  mechanical  world  that  influenced  Leger’s  paintings? 


b.  Look  at  the  paintings,  select  one,  and  write  a paragraph  using  the  following  statement  as  your 
topic  sentence.  Be  sure  to  make  specific  reference  to  the  painting  you  have  chosen.  Refer 
to  specific  shapes,  images,  and  details  of  the  composition  to  prove  the  statement. 

Topic  Sentence: 

Leger  admired  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  machine;  he  was  moved  by  the  brilliance  of 
light  on  metal;  he  felt  that  the  interrelationships  of  the  working  parts  of  machines  could 
symbolize  a new  image  of  people  and  society. 


1 From  The  Shock  of  the  New,  Second  Edition,  Robert  Hughes.  Published  by  McGraw  Hill,  Inc.  Copyright  © 1991  by  Robert 
Hughes,  pp.  35-36. 
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Illustration  85.  Georges  Braque,  1882-1963,  France. 

Le  Gueridon,  1921-22.  Oil  on  canvas,  75"  x 27  3/4". 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  Gift  of  Mrs. 
Bertram  Smith.  © Braque  1991  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 
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3.  Leger  was  influenced  by  the  Cubist  movement.  Look  at  Illustration  85.  Recall  what  you  have 
learned  about  Cubist  painting.  Select  one  of  the  Leger  paintings  for  comparison. 

a.  List  any  similarities  in  technique  and  in  composition  that  you  notice. 


b.  List  the  major  differences  that  you  observe. 


c.  Write  a concluding  sentence  about  the  possible  meaning  of  the  Leger  work. 


Machine  images  can  symbolize  energy,  work,  efficiency,  movement,  or  power.  Artists  can  make 
exciting  images  from  tools  and  machines  by  analysing  and  abstracting  parts  of  machines  and 
combining  these  parts  in  new  ways  to  suggest  energy,  power,  and  efficiency. 
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4.  Select  a common  tool  or  machine  that  you  can  analyse.  You  may  choose  any  machine  that  has 
working  parts  that  you  can  observe:  an  eggbeater,  a food  processor,  an  electric  toothbrush,  a 
threshing  machine,  a mountain  bike.  (Do  this  activity  in  your  Visual  Journal.) 

a.  Look  carefully  at  the  machine  or  tool.  Do  several  carefully  detailed  drawings  as  realistically 
as  possible.  Using  a black  felt  pen,  outline  some  of  the  shapes  within  your  drawing. 

b.  Decide  on  the  meaning  you  wish  to  communicate:  energy?  efficiency?  speed?  harmony  of 
parts?  Select  the  shapes  and  the  arrangement  of  parts,  colours,  and  lines  that  will  best 
capture  your  idea.  Look  again  at  the  Leger  paintings  to  get  ideas. 

c.  Complete  your  drawing  in  colour  on  a separate  sheet.  Below  the  drawing  write  a sentence 
about  the  machine  or  tool  you  chose  and  the  idea  you  wanted  to  communicate. 


i ; ; , 1 . . . . z 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 

I - 


]] 

3 


Activity  3:  Speed  and  Movement 

( \ 

Appreciate  how  the  experience  of  speed  contributed  to  a new 
style  of  painting. 

v ; j 


Turn  to  picture  80,  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  Snowstorm:  Steamboat  off  a Harbour’s  Mouth,  in 
your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

The  capturing  in  a painting  of  a feeling  of  energy  has  always  held  a fascination  for  some  artists.  You 
will  perhaps  recall  the  dynamism  of  El  Greco’s  Burial  of  Count  Orgaz  from  Art  21.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  painted  the  energies  of  winds,  storms  at  sea,  and  trains.  In 
this  painting  of  a steamboat  in  a windstorm  you  can  feel  the  energy  of  the  masses  of  water  and 
clouds  whirling  around  the  steamboat.  Energy  manifests  itself  in  the  modern  world  through  the 
speed,  violence,  and  movement,  not  only  of  nature  but  of  machines  and  cities  as  well.  Some 
twentieth-century  artists  felt  that  to  capture  the  experience  of  living  in  contemporary  society,  they 
should  try  to  create  new  images  and  new  optical  sensations.  To  accomplish  this  change,  these 
artists  would  no  longer  use  images  that  imitated  the  appearance  of  things,  but  would  try  to  invent 
images  that  would  capture  sensations  of  energy  and  movement  as  non-visible.  The  Impressionists 
had  tried  to  capture  the  fleeting  moment  of  light  and  atmosphere;  the  Cubists  had  tried  to  portray 
multiple  points  of  view;  Delaunay  attempted  to  show  the  dynamic  interrelationships  between  colour 
and  structure;  Leger  translated  machine-like  images  into  symbols  of  efficiency.  A group  of  Italian 
artists  formed  a movement  to  explore  techniques  and  images  that  would  express  the  true  dynamism 
of  modern  life.  These  artists  called  themselves  Futurists.  In  1 91 0 they  signed  the  First  Futurist 
Manifesto  dedicating  their  art  to  making  the  energies  of  modern  life  visible. 
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Umberto  Boccioni  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  Futurist  artists.  Look  at  the  following  works. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9786. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  81 , Umberto  Boccioni,  Development  of  a Bottle  in  Space,  in 
your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9038. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  82,  Umberto  Boccioni,  Dynamism  of  a Soccer  Player,  in  your 
Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 1 579. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  83,  Umberto  Boccioni,  Unique  Forms  of  Continuity  in  Space, 
in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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Turn  to  picture  84,  Umberto  Boccioni,  The  City  Rises,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

1 . Study  The  City  Rises.  Robert  Hughes,  writing  in  The  Shock  of  the  New,  commented  on  the 

“muscular  red  horse  dissolving  under  the  power  of  its  own  energy”  and  noted  the  “straining  cables 
and  twisting  mannered  figures  of  the  workmen.”  Look  carefully  at  the  work  to  locate  these 
images. 

a.  What  has  the  artist  done  to  the  shapes  and  to  the  edges  to  create  the  sensation  of 
movement? 


b.  Artists  can  create  the  illusion  of  space  by  perspective,  by  colour  changes,  by  overlapping, 
and  by  dynamic  lines.  Which  of  these  methods  has  Boccioni  not  used? 


c.  X-ray  photography  and  motion  pictures  influenced  the  Futurists’  techniques.  A motion  picture 
is  a series  of  still  pictures  that  shows  each  part  of  a movement  sequence.  When  these 
images  are  shown  rapidly,  the  illusion  of  actual  movement  is  created.  X-rays  show 
transparent  layers  of  objects.  Look  at  the  paintings  and  the  sculptures  of  Boccioni  listed  at 
the  start  of  this  activity  and  mention  all  the  techniques  of  showing  movement  that  you  notice. 
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Now  look  at  picture  85,  Umberto  Boccioni,  The  Noise  of  the  Street  Reaches  into  the  House  in  your  Art 
31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

Boccioni  wrote  of  his  intentions  for  this  painting: 

In  painting  a person  on  a balcony,  seen  from  inside  the  room,  we  do  not  limit  the  scene  to  what  the  square 
frame  of  the  window  renders  visible  but  we  try  to  render  the  sum  total  of  visual  sensations  which  the  person 
on  the  balcony  has  experienced:  the  sunbathed  crowd  on  the  street,  the  double  row  of  houses  that  stretch 
to  right  and  left,  the  beflowered  balconies,  etc.  This  implies  the  simultaneousness  of  the  environment  and, 
therefore,  the  dislocation  and  dismemberment  of  objects,  the  scattering  and  fusion  of  details,  freed  from 
accepted  logic.1 


2.  a.  List  all  the  “visual  sensations”  that  you  notice  in  this  painting. 


b.  What  objects  have  been  “dislocated  and  dismembered”? 


c.  Using  the  categories  of  shape  and  colour,  list  all  the  scattered  details  you  notice. 


1 From  the  Shock  of  the  New , Second  Edition,  Robert  Hughes.  Published  by  McGraw  Hill  Inc.  Copyright  © 1991  by  Robert 
Hughes,  pp.  47-48. 
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d.  Although  this  painting  tries  to  capture  movement,  energy,  and  noise,  it  has  a very  careful 
plan.  Look  at  the  painting  and  draw  the  shapes  and  lines  in  air,  letting  your  hand  follow  your 
eye.  Make  a line  diagram  of  the  ways  the  surface  of  this  painting  is  organized. 


Draw  or  paste  your  image  here. 
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Following  is  the  Futurists’  Manifesto  proclaimed  April  11,1910.  Use  a dictionary  for  the  meaning  of 
any  unfamiliar  words. 

(1 ) That  all  forms  of  imitation  must  be  despised,  all  forms  of  originality  glorified. 

(2)  That  it  is  essential  to  rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  the  terms  “harmony”  and  “good  taste”  as  being 
too  elastic  expressions,  by  the  help  of  which  it  is  easy  to  demolish  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  of 
Goya  and  of  Rodin. 

(3)  That  the  art  critics  are  either  useless  or  harmful. 

(4)  That  all  subjects  previously  used  must  be  swept  aside  in  order  to  express  our  whirling  life  of  steel, 
of  pride,  of  fever  and  of  speed. 

(5)  That  the  name  “madman”  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  gag  all  innovators  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a title  of  honor. 

(6)  That  innate  complementariness  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  paintings,  just  as  free  meter  in  poetry  or 
polyphony  in  music. 

(7)  That  universal  dynamism  must  be  rendered  in  painting  as  a dynamic  sensation. 

(8)  That  in  the  manner  of  rendering  nature  the  first  essential  is  in  sincerity  and  purity. 

(9)  The  movement  and  light  destroy  the  materiality  of  bodies.1 

3.  a.  Which  of  these  statements  seem  to  influence  art  today? 


b.  Which  aim  seems  most  difficult  to  achieve  in  the  visual  arts? 


1 From  Modern  Art:  From  Post  Impressionism  to  the  Present,  Sam  Hunter,  John  Jacobus.  Published  by  Harry  N.  Abrams  Inc., 
New  York.  Copyright  © 1976  by  Editor  S.  A.  Lausanne. 
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c.  You  are  an  art  critic  invited  to  the  final  meeting  of  the  Futurist  artists.  The  Manifesto  is 
presented.  Select  any  of  the  statements  with  which  you  disagree,  and  write  your  contrary 
opinion  in  the  form  of  a short  editorial  for  the  Arts  in  View  magazine  that  employs  you. 


r"  - 1 - 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 

— 


3 

3 
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Activity  4:  Hidden  Geometries 


" ' 's 

Interpret  a geometric  non-objective  painting  as  a statement  of  the 
experience  of  hidden  order. 

V J 


While  many  twentieth-century  artists  were  dedicated  to  capturing  the  experience  of  machine  energy 
and  movement,  others  were  interested  in  the  hidden  geometry  of  things  and  events.  Among  these 
artists  was  Piet  Mondrian,  an  artist  whose  work  had  a significant  influence  on  twentieth-century 
design.  Mondrian  belonged  to  a Netherlands  group  called  De  Stijl.  Like  the  Futurists,  they  too  had  a 
program.  These  artists  wanted  to  combine  the  findings  of  Cubism  with  the  geometric  symbols  of  the 
machine  age  in  a way  that  would  affect  all  the  arts.  They  wished  not  only  to  produce  novel  paintings 
of  abstract  order,  but  to  influence  industrial  and  decorative  design  as  well. 

A study  of  some  of  Mondrian’s  work  will  help  you  understand  how  art  can  make  invisible,  ordered 
relationships  visible. 

The  following  works  by  Piet  Mondrian  may  be  viewed  by  using  the  laserdisc  Sightlines  or  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

Picture  86,  Church  at Zoutelande,  Sightlines  12742. 


Picture  87,  Composition,  1925,  Sightlines  11328. 


Picture  88,  Composition,  1936,  Sightlines  12245. 


Picture  89,  Composition  in  Brown  and  Gray,  Sightlines  11327. 


Picture  90,  Dune  IV,  Sightlines  12248. 


Picture  91 , Evening  Sky,  Sightlines  12247. 


Picture  92,  Farm  at  Duivendrecht,  Sightlines  12249. 


Picture  93,  Pier  and  Ocean,  1914,  Sightlines  9453. 

Picture  94,  The  Red  Tree. 

Picture  95,  The  Grey  Tree. 

Picture  96,  Pier  and  Ocean,  1915. 

Picture  97,  Broadway  Boogie-Woogie. 
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1 .  Mondrian’s  development  can  be  followed  almost  step-by-step.  Look  at  The  Red  Tree,  picture  94 
in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions.  List  all  the  characteristics  of  this  painting  that  might 
seem  familiar  to  you.  Include  drawing,  use  of  colour,  design,  etc. 


2.  Describe  any  clear  pattern  that  you  recognize  in  this  painting. 


3.  Study  the  negative  spaces  between  the  branches.  Do  you  notice  any  pattern  here?  Can  you 
describe  this  pattern? 


4.  What  are  the  major  line  directions  in  this  painting? 


5.  Now  look  at  The  Grey  Tree,  picture  95  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions,  painted  four  years 
later.  Describe  all  the  ways  that  this  painting  differs  from  The  Red  Tree  of  1 908. 
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6.  What  is  the  visual  connection  between  these  two  paintings? 


Mondrian  used  the  same  subject  - the  tree  - many  times  to  work  out  his  ideas  of  the  ordered  energy 
of  nature.  His  geometric  patterns  come  from  the  tree:  its  branches  and  the  spaces  in  between. 
Gradually  surface  becomes  flatter  and  flatter  as  the  artist  tries  to  transform  the  image  into  pure 
geometrical  relationships. 

Now  look  at  Flowering  Apple  Tree,  Illustration  86. 


Illustration  86.  Piet  Mondrian,  1872-1944,  U.S.A.  Flowering  Apple  Tree,  c 1912.  Oil  on 
canvas,  30  3/4"  x 41  3/4".  Gemeentemuseum.  The  Hague.  © Mondrian  1991  VIS*ART 
Copyright  Inc. 


7.  What  next  step  toward  abstracting  order  has  Mondrian  taken? 
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8.  Look  now  at  Pier  and  Ocean,  picture  96  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions,  painted  in  1 91 5. 
What  simple  elements  is  the  artist  using  to  express  his  idea  of  order? 


9.  Mondrian  was  interested  in  the  expression  of  a universal  harmony.  Do  you  think  that  he 

succeeded  in  Pier  and  Ocean ? In  order  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  was  successful  in  realizing 
his  intention,  list  at  least  three  questions  that  you  will  ask  yourself  about  this  painting,  then  write 
your  decision. 
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In  his  sixties,  Mondrian  became  very  enthusiastic  about  jazz.  He  enjoyed  the  contrasts  of  sound  and 
the  improvisations  of  rhythms.  In  1942-43,  he  painted  Broadway  Boogie-Woogie. 

Study  the  painting,  picture  97,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

Broadway  Boogie-Woogie  is  an  abstract  geometric  pattern  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  sights 
and  the  sounds  of  a city.  If  you  think  of  the  painting  as  a form  of  a diagram  of  energy  and  order,  you 
will  appreciate  its  structure  and  meaning. 

1 0.  Is  there  any  viewpoint  that  you  imagine  for  the  ideas  of  this  grid-like  structure? 


11.  a.  Boogie-Woogie  is  a style  of  piano  playing  that  organizes  a free  melody  over  a regular 

rhythmic  base.  Think  of  this  music  combined  with  the  noises  and  the  rhythms  of  the  city. 
What  specific  details  in  the  painting  seem  to  combine  these  two  experiences? 


b.  Take  any  one  pattern  line  of  the  painting.  Assign  a different  sound  for  each  coloured 
square.  Use  a steady  beat  for  same-size  squares;  change  the  beat  when  the  size  of  the 
rectangles  changes.  Can  you  “hear”  this  visual  rhythm?  In  what  way  does  the  lack  of  any 
representational  object  affect  your  response  to  Broadway  Boogie-Woogie ? 
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c.  Mondrian  eliminated  representation,  three-dimensional  picture-space,  textures,  curved  and 
diagonal  lines.  Left  with  pure  abstract  geometric  patterns  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  and 
spaces  and  simple  primary  colours,  Mondrian  produced  art  that  had  a significant  influence 
on  fashion,  on  commercial  art,  and  on  advertising  images.  Why  do  you  think  this  influence 
occurred?  Draw  upon  your  knowledge  of  twentieth-century  art  to  answer  this  question.  You 
should  be  able  to  think  of  at  least  three  reasons  why  Mondrian’s  style  extended  to  so  many 
spheres  of  art. 


[ " = = = » 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4. 

rz : : - 3 
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Activity  5:  Bauhaus 


/ 

Recognize  something  of  the  Bauhaus  influence  on  design  and 
architecture. 


V 


-\ 

J 


Another  group  of  artists  who  had  great  influence  on  the  arts  of  the  twentieth  century  were  the 
Bauhaus  teachers.  The  Bauhaus  was  a special  school  for  art  established  in  Weimar,  Germany  in 
1919.  The  Bauhaus  was  a new  school  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  The  aim  of  this  new  school  was  to  connect 
art  and  design  with  new  industrial  techniques  made  possible  by  machines.  The  first  Bauhaus  leader, 
Walter  Gropius,  planned  to  unite  all  the  arts  in  the  service  of  architecture.  Students  would  design 
furniture,  textiles,  electrical-light  fittings,  and  dishes  that  could  be  mass-produced.* 

Because  the  new  designs  were  intended  to  be  mass-produced,  clean  lines,  plain  geometric  shapes, 
and  undecorated  surfaces  became  the  standard  for  the  designers. 

Carefully  study  the  following  images. 


Illustration  87.  Bauhaus.  a.  K.J.  Jucker  and  Wilhelm  Wagenfield,  Electric  table  lamp.  b.  W.  Rossger  and  Fredrich  Marby, 
Coffeepot,  c.  Marianne  Brandt,  Teapot,  d.  Otto  Lind  ig,  Water  pitcher,  e.  Theo  Bogler , Lidded  pot. 
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g- 

Illustration  88.  Bauhaus  continued,  a.  Gerhard  Marks  and  Max  Krehan,  Pitcher,  b.  Marguerite  Friedlander,  Small  mugs. 
c.  Otto  Lindig,  Coffee  pot.  d.  Marcel  Breuer,  Easy  chair,  e.  Marcel  Breuer,  Low  tea  table,  f.  Erich  Dickmann,  Easy  chair 
g.  Josel  Hartwig,  Bauhaus  chessmen. 


1 V 

b. 

I 
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1 .  From  an  examination  of  these  Bauhaus-designed  objects  prepare  a list  of  characteristics  of 
Bauhaus  designs. 


2.  A well-crafted  and  designed  useful  object  must  also  be  functional.  A coffee  pot  must  be  able  to 
hold  hot  liquid,  must  be  stable,  must  have  a secure  handle  that  won’t  overheat,  and  must  pour 
well.  Consider  the  Breuer  chair  and  low  tea  table.  How  does  the  design  serve  the  function? 
Connect  the  design  qualities  and  the  functional  needs. 


3.  Bauhaus-designed  objects  were  intended  for  mass  production.  What  particular  design  qualities 
do  you  observe  in  the  examples  provided  that  would  suggest  ease  of  mass  production? 
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4.  Review  the  Art  Nouveau  style  from  Module  1 . Select  one  of  the  Bauhaus-designed  objects  and 
turn  it  into  an  Art  Nouveau  piece.  What  changes  did  you  have  to  make  to  the  form?  What 
changes  did  you  make  to  the  details?  What  changes  did  you  make  to  the  surface?  What 
decoration  did  you  add? 


Draw  or  paste  your  image  here. 


5.  Write  a statement  about  the  differences  between  Bauhaus  design  and  the  Art  Nouveau  style. 
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Bauhaus  students  worked  with  letter  and  type  designs,  as  well  as  with  crafted  objects.  Here  is  an 
example  of  a cover  design  for  the  Bauhaus  Journal,  1 928,  No.  1 . 


Illustration  89.  Cover  Design,  Bauhaus  Journal,  1928,  No.  1. 

6.  What  design  elements  does  this  cover  emphasize? 
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7.  How  has  the  designer  highlighted  or  emphasized  the  name  of  the  school? 


8.  If  you  received  this  Journal  in  your  mailbox,  what  would  the  cover  tell  you  about  the  school? 


9.  The  square,  the  circle,  and  the  triangle  were  the  basic  design  shapes  that  Bauhaus  students 
worked  with.  (You  will  notice  that  in  three  dimensions  the  circle  becomes  the  sphere;  the  square, 
the  cube;  and  the  triangle,  the  cone.)  Using  only  the  circle,  the  triangle,  and  the  cube,  create  a 
design  for  the  letters  of  your  name. 


C 


I 


= : — 1 1 — i 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  5. 

n 
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The  Bauhaus  was  also  dedicated  to  the  simplification  of  architecture.  In  Art  21  you  studied  some  of 
the  design  changes  in  twentieth-century  architecture  as  a result  of  the  use  of  steel  frames  and  poured 
reinforced  concrete.  The  Bauhaus,  in  keeping  with  its  philosophy  of  clear  forms  and  undecorated 
surfaces,  developed  an  architecture  of  cube-like  structures  with  machine-pure  undecorated  surfaces. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Bauhaus  architects  was  Charles  Edouard  Jeanneret  (Le  Corbusier). 

Le  Corbusier  thought  of  a house  as  a “machine  for  living.”  His  designs  emphasized  simple  shapes 
and  clear  forms,  buildings  where  units  could  be  added  or  inserted,  where  machines  could  mass- 
produce  the  parts. 

Look  at  the  following  images  which  show  Le  Corbusier  designs. 


Illustration  90.  Le  Corbusier,  Maison  Dom-ino,  1915:  (a)  structural  skeleton  of  each  unit;  (b)  units  arranged  in  a series,  with 
cladding.  The  word  “Dom-ino”  was  meant  to  evoke  domus,  the  Latin  word  for  house,  as  well  as  the  stacking  and  standardized 
look  of  dominoes.  Le  Corbusier  developed  the  idea  originally  in  response  to  the  war  damage  in  Flanders;  the  unit  was  seen  as 
a housing  kit  to  aid  the  rapid  reconstruction  of  the  area. 
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Illustration  91.  Poissy  (France),  the  Villa  Savoye,  1928-29.  Le  Corbusier. 


Illustration  92.  Marseilles  (France),  Unite  d’habitation,  1946-52. 
Le  Corbusier:  exterior  view. 


Illustration  93.  Transverse  and  longitudinal  section  of  Illustration  92. 


Illustrations  91 , 92,  and  93  from  A History  of  Architecture:  Settings  and  Rituals  by  Spiro  Kostof.  Copyright  © 1985  by  Oxford 
University  Press  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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1 0.  Do  you  think  a “machine  for  living”  is  a good  definition  for  a house?  Why  or  why  not? 


1 1 .  What  advantages  for  modern  life  would  Le  Corbusier’s  architectural  ideas  provide? 


1 2.  What  disadvantage  might  Le  Corbusier’s  designs  have? 


1 3.  Look  at  the  Villa  Savoye  by  Le  Corbusier,  Illustration  91 . Now  provide  a picture  or  a drawing  of 
a private  home  you  particularly  like  in  your  community. 

a.  What  are  the  major  differences  you  observe  in  design? 


b.  What  might  the  inside  of  a Le  Corbusier  house  be  like? 
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c.  Why  would  Bauhaus  furniture  and  accessories  “fit”  a Le  Corbusier  house? 


14.  Le  Corbusier’s  ideas  and  the  influence  of  the  Bauhaus  had  great  influence  on  twentieth-century 
cities.  Just  before  World  War  II  the  Bauhaus  was  closed  and  many  of  the  teachers  came  to 
America.  Many  office  buildings,  apartment  blocks,  and  shopping  malls  were  built  in  the  Bauhaus 
style.  Why  was  this  style  practical  for  such  projects? 


15.  Try  your  hand  at  a “Bauhaus  Kennel.”  You  need  space  for  twenty  dogs:  a space  for  a dog-run, 
and  a private  sleeping  and  eating  space  for  each  dog.  Use  only  the  cube  as  your  building  block. 
Arrange  as  many  blocks  as  you  need  in  any  efficient  arrangement.  You  may  work  in  3-D 
miniature  and  take  a picture,  or  you  may  draw  your  plan  and  elevation  as  you  learned  in  Art  21 
Module  7.  Design  the  dog  dishes  in  the  Bauhaus  style.  Name  and  design  your  kennel  sign 
using  Bauhaus-style  letters.  Place  your  plan  in  your  Visual  Journal. 


I 


E 


- 1 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  5. 

1 
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Activity  6:  Ways  of  Seeing  - M.C.  Escher 


/ ; \ 
Enjoy  the  optical  illusions  created  in  some  symbolic  images  of 
impossible  architecture. 

v I J 


Many  twentieth-century  artists  explore  the  picture-space  as  a-thing-in-itself.  That  means  that  they  do 
not  try  to  imitate  the  appearances  of  things,  events,  and  nature,  but  rather  that  they  invent  new 
relationships,  new  appearances,  new  patterns  of  seeing.  Such  artists  are  interested  in  ways  we  see, 
more  than  they  are  interested  in  what  we  see.  One  artist  who  explored  the  ways  of  creating  visual 
illusions  was  M.C.  Escher.  Escher  was  a graphic  artist,  a master  of  wood-block,  lithography,  and 
wood-engraving.  Escher  was  also  intensely  interested  in  mathematics  and  the  laws  of  nature.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  section  you  looked  at  some  artworks  that  tried  to  capture  the  energy  hidden  in 
appearances;  now  you  will  look  at  some  artworks  that  express  the  hidden  laws  of  mathematics  in 
images  of  “impossible  cities.” 
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Examine  Escher’s  Cubic  Space  Division,  Illustration  94. 

1 .  How  has  the  picture-space  been  divided? 


2.  What  is  the  single  module  the  artist  uses? 


3.  What  illusion  is  the  artist  creating? 


Carefully  study  Illustration  95,  M.C.  Escher,  Convex  and  Concave.  Then  answer  the  questions  that 
follow. 
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Illustration  95.  a.  M.C.  Escher,  1898-1972,  Netherlands.  Convex  and  Concave.  © 1990  M.C.  Escher  Heirs/Cordon  Art  Baarn,  Holland. 

4.  What  clues  for  interpretation  do  you  get  from  the  title? 
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5.  List  all  the  optical  illusions  that  you  see  in  this  work. 


6.  In  what  way  is  this  work  puzzling? 


Read  Escher’s  comment  on  this  work: 

Three  little  houses  stand  near  one  another,  each  under  a cross-vaulted  roof.  We  have  an  exterior  view  of 
the  left-hand  house,  an  interior  view  of  the  right-hand  one  and  an  either  exterior  view  or  an  interior  view  of 
the  one  in  the  middle,  according  to  choice.  There  are  several  similar  inversions  illustrated  in  this  print;  let 
us  describe  one  of  them.  Two  boys  are  to  be  seen,  playing  a flute.  The  one  on  the  left  is  looking  down  through 
a window  on  to  the  roof  of  the  middle  house;  if  he  were  to  climb  out  of  the  window  he  could  stand  on  this 
roof.  And  then  if  he  were  to  jump  down  in  front  of  it  he  would  land  up  one  story  lower,  on  the  dark  colored 
floor  before  the  house.  And  yet  the  right-hand  flute  player  who  regards  that  same  cross-vault  as  a roof 
curving  above  his  head,  will  find,  if  he  wants  to  climb  out  of  his  window,  that  there  is  no  floor  for  him  to  land 
on,  only  a fathomless  abyss.1 

7.  Reread  the  paragraph  slowly  while  locating  in  Illustration  95.  b.  each  of  the  areas  Escher 

describes.  As  you  go,  circle  the  areas  you  can  locate.  How  does  this  image  appear  to  contradict 
experience? 


1 From  The  Graphic  Work  of  M.  C.  Escher,  2nd  Edition,  1967.  M.C.  Escher.  Ballantine,  New  York. 
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Illustration  95. 


b.  M.C.  Escher,  1898-1972,  Netherlands.  Convex  and  Concave.  © 1990  M.C.  Escher  Heirs/Cordon  Art  Baarn,  Holland. 
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Remember  that  a picture-space  does  not  have  to  represent  reality  or  real  space.  A picture-space  is 
like  a field  of  forces  where  anything  might  happen. 

8.  Write  a statement  about  the  new  uses  of  picture-space.  Recall  the  images  you  have  studied  in 
this  section  and  what  you  have  learned  of  twentieth-century  ideas  about  image-making. 


Look  at  this  perspective  drawing  of  a triangle. 


Each  right  beam  rests  on  another  at  right  angles.  Follow  the  progression  very  carefully.  Why  is  the 
image  an  “impossible  figure”?  Escher  used  this  plan  to  construct  The  Waterfall  anti  Ascending  and 
Descending.  See  Illustrations  96  and  97. 
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Illustration  96.  M.C.  Escher,  1898-1972,  Netherlands.  The  Waterfall.  © 1990  M.C.  Escher  Heirs/Cordon  Art  Baarn, 
Holland. 
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Illustration  97.  M.C.  Escher,  1898-1972,  Netherlands.  Ascending  and  Descending.  © 1990  M.C.  Escher  Heirs/Cordon  Art 
Baarn,  Holland. 
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Carefully  examine  Illustrations  96  and  97,  and  then  answer  the  following  questions. 

9.  a.  Locate  the  illusions  and  try  to  find  the  application  of  the  “impossible  triangle.” 


b.  Of  Ascending  and  Descending,  Escher  wrote:  “. . .both  directions  though  not  without 
meaning,  are  utterly  useless.”  Why  does  Escher  make  this  statement? 


c.  Escher  refers  to  The  Waterfall  as  an  “impossible  whole.”  Think  of  the  triangle  and  study  the 
picture,  then  explain  why  Escher  makes  this  statement. 


d.  In  a three-dimensional  world  that  we  inhabit,  we  cannot  experience  front  and  back,  up  and 
down,  at  the  same  time.  In  a drawing,  however,  you  can  create  simultaneous  “above-below.” 
What  does  this  experience  tell  you  about  the  difference  between  art  and  reality? 
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Illustration  98.  Kevin  Reeves.  Escher  Cartoon.  Taken  from  the  book  Artoons,  The  Hysteria  of  Art  by  Kevin  Reeves. 
Published  in  1984  by  Sound  and  Vision  Publishing  Limited  (Toronto). 


10.  What  is  the  point  of  this  cartoon? 
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1 1 . Use  the  drawing  of  the  impossible  triangle  to  create  two  simultaneous  directions.  You  will  need 
to  change  the  arms  of  the  triangle  into  some  detailed  images:  stairs,  or  ladders,  or  waterfall,  etc. 


Draw  or  paste  your  image  here. 


r= 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  6. 
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Follow-Up  Activities 

If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  The  Main  Idea 

Locate  the  following  four  paintings  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  8993. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  98,  Giacomo  Balia,  Speeding  Automobile,  in  your  Art  31 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9627. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  99,  Gino  Severini,  Red  Cross  Train  Passing  Village,  in  your 
Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Also  view  picture  100,  Giacomo  Balia,  Dynamism  of  a Dog  on  a Leash,  and  picture  101,  Fernand 
Leger,  The  Cardplayers,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

Reread  this  section  and  then  for  each  of  the  preceding  paintings  complete  the  following  sentences: 

• I think  the  artist’s  main  idea  was  to  depict  _ 

• The  artist  expressed  this  idea  by 
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1 .  Speeding  Automobile  by  Giacomo  Balia: 

• I think  the  artist’s  main  idea  was  to  depict 


• The  artist  expressed  this  idea  by 


2.  Red  Cross  Train  Passing  Village  by  Gino  Severini: 
• I think  the  artist’s  main  idea  was  to  depict 


• The  artist  expressed  this  idea  by 


3.  Dynamism  of  a Dog  on  a Leash  by  Giacomo  Balia: 
• I think  the  artist’s  main  idea  was  to  depict 


• The  artist  expressed  this  idea  by 
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4.  The  Cardplayers  by  Fernand  Leger: 


• I think  the  artist’s  main  idea  was  to  depict 


• The  artist  expressed  this  idea  by 


I = ' 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment:  Energy  Drawing 

For  this  activity  you  will  need  several  sheets  of  drawing  paper,  a pencil  or  felt  pen,  some  paints  or 
coloured  pencils. 

1 . Select  one  of  the  following: 

A bouncing  ball,  a bicycle  in  motion,  a food-processor  in  operation,  a “walking”  yo-yo,  a snow- 
plow pushing  snow,  or  choose  a machine-in-motion  of  your  own. 

2.  Make  five  careful  drawings  of  the  sequence  of  movement.  Label  these  position  1 , position  2,  etc. 

3.  Spread  out  the  drawings  in  the  sequence  of  the  movement  and  combine  the  cycle  of  movement 
into  one  drawing.  Try  to  show  energy,  motion,  and  simultaneous  points  of  view.  Use  the  images 
you  studied  in  this  section  as  models.  Add  colour  to  complete  your  “energy”  drawing.  Answer  in 
your  Visual  Journal. 


I- 

t 


"I 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section  you  learned  that  some  twentieth-century  artists  used  the  scientific  and  mathematical 
ideas  and  experiences  of  hidden  energies,  invisible  order,  movement,  and  simultaneous  points  of 
view  to  create  new  images.  In  these  works,  cities  and  machines  became  new  symbols  for  art. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


T urn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  2 


PEOPLE  AT 
WORK 


In  Section  1 you  learned  about  some  twentieth-century  artists  who  explored 
the  energies  of  machines  and  cities  as  sources  for  art. 

The  human  figure  has  always  been  an  important  inspiration  for  artists.  Kings, 
emperors,  popes,  military  leaders,  and  wealthy  aristocrats  all  have  been 
subjects  for  artists.  Paintings  of  historical  events,  religious  beliefs,  heroic 
deeds,  myths,  and  legends  also  incorporated  the  human  figure. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  realist  painters  like  Courbet  and  Millet  showed  people 
at  work.  You  will  recall  Courbet’s  The  Stone  Breakers,  as  an  example.  The 
working  environment  changed  with  the  development  of  technology.  The 
concept  of  presenting  the  figure  in  a modern  industrial  setting  was  new  in  the 
twentieth  century.  There  are  some  European  precedents  for  combining  people 
and  technology.  You  can  see  this  in  Fernand  Leger’s  work  which  you  studied 
in  Section  1 of  this  module. 


Illustration  99.  Fernand  Leger,  1881-1955,  France. 
The  Mechanic,  1920.  Oil  on  canvas,  1 15.5  x 88.3  cm. 
National  Gallery  of  Canada.  © Leger  1991  VIS*ART 
Copyright.  Sightlines  12691. 
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Another  important  influence  on  Canadian  artists  were  the  American  social  realist  painters,  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  and  Ben  Shahn.  Ben  Shahn’s  painting  The  Welders  describes  workers  in  an  industrial 
setting. 


In  this  section  you  will  study  artists  whose  attitude  to  industrialization  is  positive,  often  heroic.  Other 
artists  take  a more  critical  view.  This  attitude  began  to  develop  during  the  difficult  depression  years  of 
the  1930s.  These  artists,  often  unemployed  themselves,  described  the  negative  aspects  of  modern 
urban  life:  unemployment,  poverty,  and  overcrowding. 

For  some  Quebec  artists,  the  theme  of  “people  at  work”  is  treated  in  a romantic  way,  focussing  on  the 
traditional  life  of  the  Quebec  farmer  working  the  land. 
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In  Activity  4 you  will  study  paintings  done  by  Canadian  artist  Alex  Colville.  Colville  uses  images  of 
people  at  work  as  symbols  in  his  paintings.  Colville’s  style  is  personal  and  individual,  the  artist 
making  a conscious  decision  to  remain  independent  of  any  current  group  or  association. 

After  completing  this  section,  you  will  understand  that 

• the  theme  of  “people  at  work”  becomes  industrialized  during  the  twentieth  century 

• several  artists  chose  this  theme  in  order  to  make  political  statements 

• some  artists  use  the  theme  of  people  at  work  to  express  feelings  of  positivism,  nationalism,  and 
regional  pride 

• artists  such  as  Alex  Colville  use  images  of  people  in  ordered  environments  as  symbolic 
statements 

The  growth  of  major  urban  art  centres  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  New  York,  had  an  important 
impact  on  Canadian  artists. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this  influence.  Two  world  wars  led  a number  of  influential  European 
artists  to  move  to  the  United  States.  You  will  recall  from  Section  1 that  many  Bauhaus  teachers  went 
to  the  United  States.  Despite  the  Depression  of  the  1930s,  the  United  States  continued  to  grow  as  a 
major  international  art  centre.  It  was  home  to  a number  of  wealthy  private  and  public  art  patrons. 

This  patronage  was  attractive  to  artists  and  art  dealers.  Art  schools,  such  as  the  Art  Students  League 
in  New  York,  first  started  attracting  Canadian  artists  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Today 
world  class  art  schools  and  university  art  faculties  continue  to  attract  Canadian  art  students.  Some  of 
the  world’s  greatest  art  museums  like  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  are  in  New  York.  There  is  also  a very  practical  reason  why  Canadian  artists  travel  to  the  United 
States:  it  is  far  cheaper  to  go  to  New  York  than  to  Paris! 
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Activity  1 : Charles  Comfort 


The  theme  of  “people  at  work”  becomes  industrialized  during  the 
twentieth-century. 


Charles  Comfort  shows  a positive  attitude  toward  technology  and  man  in  the  murals  he  designed  for 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  in  1 936. 


Illustration  101.  Charles  Comfort,  Canada.  Sketches  for  the  murals  in  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange, 
1 936.  Left  to  right:  Construction,  Smelting,  Agriculture. 
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Illustration  102.  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  1889-1975,  U.S.A.  New  School  Murals  (detail),  Steel , 1930.  © Benton  1991  VIS*ART 
Copyright  Inc. 


Comfort  was  influenced  by  American  artist  Thomas  Hart  Benton’s  mural  paintings  for  the  American 
New  School  of  Social  Research  which  he  did  in  1930.  See  Illustration  102. 

Comfort’s  attitude  toward  the  working  man  is  not  always  so  positive  as  the  stock  exchange  murals 
illustrate.  In  his  portrait  of  The  Young  Canadian,  1932,  the  artist  portrays  the  other  side  of  industrial 
growth  unemployment.  Comfort  used  the  unemployed  artist  Carl  Shaeffer  as  his  model  for  this 
painting.  Artists,  too,  were  affected  by  the  Depression  of  the  1930s.  The  Canadian  government, 
unlike  the  United  States  government,  did  not  sponsor  any  public  commissions  such  as  the  mural 
project  given  to  Benton  in  1930. 

Comfort  was  one  of  the  few,  who  through  private  patrons  and  commissions,  remained  employed 
during  these  years. 
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Examine  Comfort’s  mural  designs  of  1936  (Illustration  101)  and  his  portrait  The  Young  Canadian, 
picture  1 02,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

1 .  Describe  how  each  piece  of  work  illustrates  a different  attitude  toward  the  working  man.  Make 
references  to  specific  elements  in  Comfort’s  work  when  you  answer  this  question. 


2.  Can  you  give  any  reasons  for  the  change  in  attitude  shown  in  these  two  pictures? 


3.  These  two  pieces  of  work  by  the  same  artist  make  an  important  statement  about  consistency  of 
style  and  viewpoint.  What  do  you  think  that  statement  could  be? 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 
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Activity  2:  People  at  Work  - Political  Statements 


Several  artists  chose  the  theme  “people  at  work”  to  make  political 
statements. 


During  the  depression  years  of  the  1930s,  some  artists  developed  a new  attitude  toward  the  theme 
“people  at  work.”  In  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico,  artists  turned  to  the  image  of  the  worker 
to  make  political  statements  about  the  negative  effects  of  industrialization  and  capitalism.  Many  of 
these  artists  were  socialists;  a few  were  communists. 

An  active  interest  in  the  relationship  between  art  and  work  has  its  roots  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Movement*.  William  Morris  was  a delegate  to  the  Second  Internationale*  in  Paris;  his  mentor,*  John 
Ruskin,  was  an  active  and  influential  champion  of  the  worker.  Both  Morris  and  Ruskin  had  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  British  Labour  Movement.  Ruskin  believed  that  no  one  should 
make  money  who  couldn’t  work  with  his  (or  her)  hands! 

These  artists  shared  some  common  beliefs.  They  believed  that  their  art  was  a visual  representation 
of  the  social  and  political  values  they  held.  The  political  and  social  advocacy  represented  in  their  art 
carried  over  into  their  own  personal  lives.  Many  of  these  artists  believed  that  their  art  would  be 
successful  in  advocating  political  and  social  change. 

The  strongest  political  statements  were  made  by  Mexican  mural  painters.  One  of  these  painters  was 
Diego  Rivera,  a communist,  who  began  painting  murals  during  the  1920s.  The  Mexican  social  and 
political  revolution,  of  which  Rivera  was  part,  continues  today.  The  Mexican  worker  continues  to 
suffer  economic  poverty  and  social  inequality.  The  urban  environment  of  Mexico  City,  the  largest  city 
in  the  Americas,  suffers  from  over-industrialization  and  a lack  of  any  environmental  controls.  By  1 930 
Rivera  had  an  international  reputation  as  a mural  painter  and  was  commissioned  to  do  work  in  the 
United  States  and  USSR.  So  powerful  was  Rivera’s  work  that  one  of  his  larger  murals  was  destroyed 
when  his  symbolism  was  deciphered;*  it  graced  a wall  in  Rockefeller  Centre,  briefly.  Rivera 
completed  twenty  mural  panels  for  the  Detroit  Institute  of  the  Arts  in  1933.  One  of  these  murals, 
Poisonous  Gas,  is  represented  in  Illustration  103. 
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Illustration  103.  Diego  Rivera,  1886-1957,  Mexico.  Poisonous  Gas,  1933.  Detroit  Institute  of  Art.  Reproduction 
authorized  by  El  Instituto  Nacional  de  Bellas  Arte  y Literatura.  Lie.  Rafa  Ortiz  Ruiz,  General  Director  of  Authors’  Rights. 


In  this  mural  Rivera  describes  the  manufacture  of  the  dreaded  “poisonous  gas”  first  used  in  World 
War  I and  feared  by  those  who  were  dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  another  world  war.  The  painting 
establishes  a wider  context  to  make  a statement  about  the  dehumanization  of  the  industrial  worker. 
In  the  mural,  the  workers,  clothed  in  their  protective  garb,  look  like  creatures  from  outer  space. 
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Both  Canadians  and  Americans  were  influenced  by  the  Mexicans.  Fritz  Bradtner,  a Canadian  artist, 
originally  from  Poland  was  directly  influenced  by  this  mural.  You  can  see  this  in  his  watercolour 
sketch  of  1939  called  Men  of  1939.  See  Illustration  104. 


Illustration  104.  Fritz  Bradtner,  1896-1969,  Canada.  Men  of  1939.  With 
permission  of  Paul  L.  Kastel.  Galerie  Kastel  Inc.  Westmount,  Quebec. 


Bradtner  devoted  much  of  his  art  to  social  issues.  He  produced  many  drawings  of  unemployed  men 
on  park  benches,  blind  fiddlers,  workers  locked  out  of  factories,  families  in  gas  masks,  and  victims  of 
chemical  warfare.  Most  of  this  work  had  little  public  appeal  so  it  did  not  sell.  Dr.  Norman  Bethune  of 
Montreal  helped  Bradtner  financially. 

Bethune,  who  worked  in  the  Spanish  civil  war,  and  in  the  Chinese  revolution,  befriended  other  artists. 
Paraskeva  Clark,  originally  from  Leningrad,  worked  with  Bethune  on  the  committee  to  aid  Spanish 
democracy.  Some  of  her  work  done  in  the  thirties  directly  communicates  her  political  and  social 
beliefs.  Her  painting  called  Petroushka  was  instigated  by  a newspaper  account  of  the  murder  of  five 
strikers  by  the  Chicago  police  in  1937.  See  Illustration  105. 
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Illustration  105.  Paraskeva  Clark.  Petroushka , 1937.  ©Clark  1991  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 


The  painting  describes  a puppet  show  in  which  a puppet  policeman,  egged  on  by  the  “Capitalist,” 
beats  a fallen  worker  while  the  audience  laughs. 
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Think  of  some  contemporary  event  about  which  you  feel  strongly. 

Use  your  Visual  Journal  to  draw  or  describe  a picture  that  makes  a strong  statement  about  a 
contemporary  political,  social,  or  environmental  issue. 

Use  magazine  articles,  and/or  newspaper  clippings  as  source  material.  Trace  or  cut  out  selected 
images.  Emphasize  the  outline  of  form  and  of  detail.  Shading  of  forms  is  not  necessary.  Keep  the 
composition  arrangement  simple  and  direct. 

Presentation  should  be  clean  and  neat.  Review  the  mural  Poisonous  Gas  by  Diego  Rivera. 
Complete  the  drawing  by  using  pencil  crayons,  tempera  paint,  or  watercolour. 

Add  an  explanation  and  a title. 


I - ~ 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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Activity  3:  French  Canadian  Views 


Some  artists  use  the  “people  at  work”  theme  to  express  feelings 
of  positivism,  nationalism,  and  regional  pride. 

J 


Artists  deal  with  similar  themes  in  different  ways.  Phillip  Surrey,  a Quebec  artist,  began  painting  city 
scenes  in  the  1930s.  He  was  not  interested  in  making  a political  statement  in  his  work.  His  paintings 
cause  us  to  reflect  on  the  appearance  of  our  environment. 


Illustration  106.  Phillip  Surrey,  1910— , Canada.  Girouard  Avenue,  1968.  With 
permission  of  Mr.  Nick  Simpson.  Galerie  Kastel  Inc.  Westmount,  Quebec. 
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In  his  painting,  Girouard  Avenue,  1968 , Surrey  describes  a scene  of  office  buildings,  shops,  vehicles, 
and  working  people  enclosed  in  an  environment  of  fluorescent  light  and  colour.  Reflections  on 
windows,  on  sidewalks,  on  rain-soaked  streets  allow  Phillip  Surrey  opportunities  to  heighten  the 
effects  of  colour  and  light. 

Andre  Bieler,  another  Quebec  artist,  chooses  to  represent  the  working  men  and  women  in  a more 
traditional  setting. 

Bieler  was  an  admirer  of  Mexican  and  American  socially-committed  artists.  He  felt  artists  should  be 
involved  with  their  communities  and  with  contemporary  political  and  social  issues.  Bieler  was 
committed  to  preserving  the  French  Canadian  identity.  He  chose  to  do  this  by  painting  nostalgic 
scenes  of  the  French  Canadian  way  of  life.  The  title  of  his  painting  Gatineau  Madonna  (1940) 
illustrates  this  artist’s  point  of  view. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  13085. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  104,  Andre  Bieler,  Gatineau  Madonna,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


Although  the  painting  Gatineau  Madonna  does  not  directly  represent  people  at  work,  it  does 
represent  a special  way  of  life. 

1 . What  particular  way  of  life  does  the  painting  seem  to  celebrate? 


2.  Bieler  felt  this  image  symbolized  the  French  Canadian  identity.  How  do  you  think  most  Quebec 
people  would  react  to  this  painting  today? 
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3.  Can  you  identify  any  groups  outside  Quebec’s  political  life  that  would  either  support,  or  oppose, 
the  social  statement  being  made  in  Bieler’s  painting  of  1940? 


I ■ ■ - ■„  - 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 
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Activity  4:  Alex  Colville 

( \ 
Some  artists  use  images  of  people  in  ordered  environments  as 
symbolic  statements. 

V J 


Alex  Colville  is  a Canadian  artist  who  shows  the  figure  in  common  environments  which  seem 
mysterious.  He  creates,  not  a world  of  work,  but  a sense  of  place. 

Colville  paints  people,  animals,  and  places  he  knows  well.  He  presents  his  subjects  in  such  a way 
that  they  seem  larger  than  life  and  mysterious.  To  achieve  these  effects,  Colville  uses  very  carefully 
planned  compositional  structures.  He  balances  vertical  and  horizontal  directions,  introducing 
diagonal  movements  as  mysterious  contrasts. 

The  planning  and  design  of  the  composition  seem  planned  around  organizations  of  people  watching 
other  people,  people  watching  the  viewer,  people  placed  in  “concentrated”  areas  of  the  composition  - 
in  front  of  vanishing  points  or  at  the  end  of  diagonal  lines. 

The  painting  of  each  object  and  each  area  of  space  is  handled  in  a precise  manner.  Small  individual 
brush  strokes  of  paint  weave  colour  and  tone  together.  This  technique  that  gives  each  form  a strong 
3D  sculptural  quality,  requires  simplification  of  detail  and  contour. 
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Examine  the  following  example  of  Colville’s  work. 


Illustration  107.  Alex  Colville,  1920- .Canada.  Truck  Stop,  1966.  Acrylic  polymer  emulsion,  91.4  x 91.4  cm.  Museum 

Ludwig,  Koln.  Catalogue  Raisonne  No.  75.  ©Colville  1991  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 
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1 . In  a short  essay  explain  how  the  following  statement  applies  to  this  particular  piece  of  work. 
Make  specific  reference  to  elements  in  the  painting. 

Colville’s  paintings  command  our  attention.  They  force  us  to  observe  and  to  question  the 
common-place  scenes.  By  making  the  ordinary  extraordinary,  the  artist  gives  us  new 
insight  into  our  own  lives.  Colville’s  paintings  make  us  wonder. 
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Look  carefully  at  Colville’s  painting  Visitors  Are  Invited  to  Register,  picture  103,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 

2.  Describe  the  painting. 


3.  In  what  ways  is  this  painting  realistic? 


4.  In  what  ways  is  this  painting  unrealistic? 


5.  How  does  this  painting  create  a sense  of  a special  emotional  place? 


EZ=ZZ==Z  1 ' 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Review 

Consider  Illustration  108,  F.H.  Varley,  Night  Ferry,  Vancouver. 


Illustration  108.  Frederick  Varley,  1881-1969,  Canada.  Night  Ferry,  Vancouver,  1937.  32"  x 40".  C.S.  Band  Collection. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  F.H.  Varley  Estate/Mrs.  D.  McKay. 
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1 .  What  is  the  subject  of  F.H.  Varley’s  Night  Ferry,  Vancouver ? 


2.  Describe  the  artist’s  viewpoint  towards  his  subject  matter. 


3.  What  major  differences  do  you  notice  between  the  artists,  Varley  and  Colville,  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  paintings  shown? 


Study  Colville’s  paintings,  Truck  Stop,  Illustration  107  and  Milk  Truck,  Illustration  109. 
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Illustration  109.  Alex  Colville,  1920—,  Canada.  Milk  Truck.  Oil  and  synthetic  resin,  45.7  x 45.7  cm. 
C.I.L.  Canada  Inc.  Catalogue  Raisonne  No.  60.  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  Sightlines  13277.  ©Colville 
1991  VIS*ART  Copyright  Inc. 


4.  How  does  Colville’s  attitude  toward  the  people  in  his  paintings  differ  from  Varley’s? 


E 

C 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment:  Using  Artworks  for  Motivation 


Many  artists  have  made  political  statements  in  their  artwork.  Whether  or  not  these  artworks  have 
actually  motivated  people  to  take  action  is  uncertain. 

Select  an  artwork  from  any  of  the  works  you  have  studied  in  Module  1 or  2.  The  work  can  be  a 
painting,  a sculpture,  or  an  example  of  architecture  from  any  period  in  history.  Write  a short  story 
describing  how  the  particular  artwork  may  have  inspired  people  or  a person  to  action. 
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Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 

r1.  — _ 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section  you  explored  some  Canadian  art  that  used  urban  scenes  and  images  of  people  at  work 
to  express  social  or  mystical  ideas.  Sometimes  urban  scenes  inspired  vivid  surface  patterns; 
sometimes  clear  geometric  arrangements. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  3 


THE  CANADIAN 
LANDSCAPE 


Landscape  had  become  a popular  theme  in  Canadian  art  long  before  the 
twentieth  century.  At  the  time  this  country  was  first  settled,  both  the  French 
and  the  British  brought  along  artists  to  record  and  describe  the  new  land. 

This  tradition  of  describing  and  recording  landscape  continued  into  the  1800s. 
Canadians  during  that  time  were  being  trained  as  artists,  but  they  continued  to 
study,  travel,  and  work  in  Europe,  the  centre  of  artistic  activity. 

One  important  European  influence  on  Canadian  art  was  Impressionism,  a 
painting  technique  first  developed  in  France  in  the  1860s  and  1870s. 

Canadian  painters  were  attracted  to  this  new  way  of  painting  landscape:  direct 
observation,  working  outdoors,  short  abrupt  brushstrokes,  and  blurred 
contours.  Painters,  such  as  Maurice  Cullen,  felt  the  new  style  added  freshness 
and  vitality  to  their  landscape  work,  particularly  when  they  compared  it  to  the 
darker  works  of  traditional  landscape  painters  such  as  Homer  Watson. 

Compare  these  two  paintings  and  you  will  see  the  difference. 


I 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and 
view  frame  14701 . 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  106,  Homer  Watson,  The  Flood  Gate, 
in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  a 
view  frame  13324. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  107,  Maurice  Cullen,  Levis  from 
Quebec,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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Some  artists  reacted  against  this  “impressionist”  trend  in  landscape  painting.  They  felt  the  best  way 
to  learn  to  paint  the  Canadian  landscape  was  to  work  in  Canada.  They  wanted  to  venture  into  the 
uninhabited  north  for  landscape  subjects.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  painting  the  populated  south. 
They  established  annual  exhibitions  which  showcased  Canadian  landscape  painting.  They  also  set 
up  and  taught  at  Canada’s  first  regional  art  schools.  A number  of  these  artists  who  worked  in  Toronto 
formed  The  Group  of  Seven  in  the  1920s. 
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Despite  their  nationalistic  goals,  the  painters  that  made  up  the  Group  of  Seven  - J.E.M.  MacDonald, 
Frederick  Varley,  A.Y.  Jackson,  Frank  Carmichael,  Arthur  Lismer,  Franz  Johnston,  and  Lawren  Harris 
-were themselves  influenced  by  European  art.  Jackson  and  Harris  had  both  studied  and  travelled  in 
Europe.  Group  members  were  particularly  attracted  to  the  landscape  paintings  of  Vincent  van  Gogh 
and  to  the  work  of  Maurice  Vlaminck,  a member  of  The  Fauves,  a group  of  painters  who  used  strong 
pure  colours.  You  learned  about  some  of  the  Fauve  artists  in  Module  1 , Section  3. 

The  Group  of  Seven  was  also  familiar  with  the  decorative  style  of  Art  Nouveau,  which  you  studied  in 
Module  1. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  14595. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  1 05,  Tom  Thomson,  The  Jack  Pine,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


In  this  painting  by  Tom  Thomson,  The  Jack  Pine,  you  can  identify  the  influences  of  Art  Nouveau:  the 
simplified  bold  shape  of  the  tree  and  the  patterns  of  lines  made  by  the  branches.  The  direct 
horizontal  brushstrokes  of  thick  paint  and  hot  colour  create  a surface  pattern  well  suited  to  autumn  in 
Northern  Ontario.  Tom  Thomson  was  not  an  original  member  of  the  Group  of  Seven,  yet  he  worked 
closely  with  them.  Unfortunately,  he  drowned  in  a canoe  accident  in  1917. 

By  1930,  the  Group  of  Seven,  having  had  a major  success  in  London,  achieved  their  goal  of 
recognition.  Next  to  the  maple  leaf  and  the  Canadian  beaver,  their  landscape  paintings  continue  to 
represent  visual  emblems  of  Canadian  nationalism. 

The  landscape  artists  that  you  will  study  in  this  section  were  not  so  much  interested  in  developing  a 
unique  Canadian  style  as  they  were  interested  in  interpreting  the  symbolic  power  of  the  Canadian 
landscape. 

After  studying  this  section  you  should  be  able  to  understand  that 

• the  Canadian  landscape  has  played  a major  role  in  shaping  our  history  and  our  politics.  It  has 
been  and  still  is  the  dominant  theme  in  Canadian  Art. 

• Canadian  artists,  such  as  Emily  Carr,  Lawren  Harris,  David  Blackwood,  and  Ivan  Eyre,  depict 
landscape  in  a more  personal  way  than  the  Group  of  Seven. 

Other  Canadian  artists,  such  as  Illingworth  Kerr,  continue  the  tradition  and  style  of  the  Group  of 
Seven.  They  wish  to  communicate  the  strength  and  ruggedness  of  the  Canadian  landscape. 

What  was  it  about  the  style  of  the  Group  of  Seven  that  suited  the  rugged  Canadian  landscape? 
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Activity  1 : Emily  Carr  and  Lawren  Harris 


Some  Canadian  artists  depict  landscapes  in  a very  personal  way. 

V J 


Emily  Carr  was  a landscape  painter  from  British  Columbia  who  became  a close  friend  of  the  Group  of 
Seven,  but  never  a member. 

She  studied  and  travelled  in  Europe  during  her  early  years  as  an  artist.  Repeatedly,  Carr  found  that  if 
she  spent  too  much  time  in  the  cities  of  England  and  Europe,  she  became  ill  and  would  have  to  retire 
to  the  countryside. 

When  Carr  returned  to  British  Columbia  in  the  1920s,  she  began  painting  the  rain  forests  and  the 
Indian  settlements  of  the  British  Columbia  coast.  Emily  Carr  was  interested  in  communicating  a 
spiritual  and  mystical  sense  of  peace  that  she  found  in  these  particular  landscape  settings. 

Carr  was  a writer  as  well  as  a painter  and  the  following  lines  were  taken  from  one  of  her  journals, 
Hundred  and  Thousands. 

She  wrote  these  lines  after  seeing  paintings  by  the  Group  of  Seven: 

Oh  God,  what  have  I seen?  Where  have  I been?  Something  has  spoken  to  the  very  soul  of  me, 
wonderful,  mighty  not  of  this  world.  Chords  way  down  in  my  being  have  been  touched.  Dumb  notes 
have  struck  chords  of  wonderful  tone.  Something  has  called  out  of  somewhere.  Something  in  me  is 
trying  to  answer... Lismer  and  Harris  stir  me  most.  Lismer  is  swirling,  sweeping  on,  but  Harris  is  rising 
into  serene  uplifted  planes,  above  the  swirl  into  holy  places. 

Carefully  view  picture  108,  Lawren  Harris,  Lake  and  Mountains,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 

1 . Study  Lawren  Harris’s  painting  and  describe  how  Harris,  in  this  particular  work,  expresses  the 
powerful  sensation  Emily  Carr  felt. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  14891 . 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  1 09,  Emily  Carr,  Among  the  Firs,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


2.  Study  Emily  Carr’s  painting  and  write  your  reaction  to  and  your  interpretation  of  this  work. 


Emily  Carr  and  Lawren  Harris  were  good  friends.  When  Emily  Carr  was  financially  ruined  during  the 
1930s,  it  was  the  independently  wealthy  Lawren  Harris,  who  assisted  her.  Harris  also  made  it 
possible  for  Emily  Carr  to  exhibit  her  work  in  the  East. 


r = 1 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 . 

r -■  1 — 1 
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Activity  2:  David  Blackwood  and  Printmaking 


/ \ 

Some  Canadian  artists  depict  landscapes  in  a very  personal  way. 

) 


Illustration  111.  David  Blackwood,  1941- , Canada.  S.S.  Imogene  Home 

from  the  Icelands,  1973.  Etching,  20"  x 32".  Memorial  University,  St.  Johns. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  artist,  David  Blackwood. 
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Printmaker  David  Blackwood  treats  landscape  in  a narrative  way.  Landscape  is  not  simply  a 
depiction  of  place,  but  a personal  record  of  the  people  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  and  the 
powerful  Maritime  myths  that  energize  them.  For  Blackwood,  making  art  means  creating  a place 
where  stories  are  made,  stories  about  his  ancestors  and  his  culture.  This  visual  story  symbolizes  a 
deep  spiritual  connection  with  his  past  and  a legacy  to  future  descendants. 

Look  carefully  at  the  etching  S.S.  Imogene  Home  from  the  Icelands,  1973  (Illustration  111). 

The  story  Blackwood  tells  us  is  about  the  return  of  the  “S.S.  Imogene,”  a sealing  ship  returning  to  her 
home  port  of  St.  Johns  after  a successful  voyage.  Blackwood’s  personal  involvement  with  the  event 
comes  from  the  fact  that  his  grandfather  was  the  captain  of  this  ship  on  the  very  day  depicted  in  the 
print. 

Notice  that  Blackwood  tells  his  story  with  an  economy  of  form  and  detail.  Printmaking  suits  this 
narrative  approach.  The  bold  contrasts  of  light  and  dark,  the  clarity  of  contour,  shape,  and  detail  are 
effective  elements  when  an  artist  tells  a visual  story.  The  cold  white  backdrop  of  Newfoundland  ice 
and  snow  is  interrupted  by  strong  dark  shapes  of  sealing  men  and  ships.  Not  only  is  Blackwood 
telling  a personal  story;  he  is  also  making  a statement  about  man’s  struggle  to  survive  against  the 
forces  of  nature. 

Look  carefully  at  another  Blackwood  print,  a lithograph,  titled  The  Great  Peace  of  Brian  and  Martin 
Winsor  (Illustration  112). 

The  story  behind  this  piece  of  work  is  the  death  of  two  young  brothers  who  were  seal  hunters.  The 
presence  of  the  large  whale  is  symbolic  rather  than  narrative.  The  whale  represents  a spirit  protector 
of  the  two  young  men  who  lie  under  her  tail.  Blackwood’s  drawings  and  prints  often  include  images 
that  represent  the  spirit  world. 
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Illustration  112.  David  Blackwood,  1941- , Canada. 

The  Great  Peace  of  Brian  and  Martin  Winsor , 1 987.  32"  x 
20".  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  artist,  David  Blackwood. 


Create  a drawing  to  tell  a story  that  symbolizes  a personal  event  or  happening  in  your  own  family’s 
history.  Include  only  five  or  six  visual  elements  in  your  composition.  Avoid  cluttering  the  picture  with 
too  much  detail. 

Do  a preparatory  drawing  first.  Then  trace  on  good  white  paper  using  a light  box  or  window  light. 
Finish  the  drawing  in  black  pencil,  crayon,  or  pencil  and  ink  wash. 

Give  your  work  a title.  Place  your  work  in  your  Visual  Journal. 


» 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 
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Activity  3:  Ivan  Eyre 


f ' 

Some  Canadian  artists  depict  the  landscape  in  a very  personal 
way. 

V 


J 


Ivan  Eyre  is  a painter  from  Winnipeg.  Eyre  claims  that  he  is  not  interested  in  depicting  a specific 
place  through  photographs  or  on  location.  What  he  wants  to  do  is  create  geographies  of  the  spirit: 
inner  landscapes.  Eyre  insists  that  his  paintings  do  not  represent  a real  place,  and  they  don’t,  but 
they  do  contain  elements  of  the  artist’s  childhood  experiences  growing  up  on  the  Saskatchewan 
prairies. 


Illustration  113.  Ivan  Eyre,  1935- , Canada.  Moos-O-Men,  1975.  Acrylic  on  canvas,  142  x 163  cm.  Private  collection. 

Used  with  permission  of  the  artist. 
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When  I was  a kid,  I used  to  spend  a lot  of  time  in  bushes,  on  riverbanks,  in  Saskatchewan.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  things  happening.  You  can  imagine  all  sorts  of  things,  on  a riverbank  or  near  coulees  in  amongst 
little  prairies.  A kid  comes  across  a cove  or  something  and  the  imagination  leads  to  adventure.  When  I was 
growing  up,  I could  roam  pretty  free  in  the  open.  All  these  things  in  the  paintings  are  in  me  and  they’re  very 
real.1 

Ivan  Eyre’s  paintings  create  a surrealistic  atmosphere  of  impending  disaster  and  doom.  Strange 
figures  and  animals  pass  through  a landscape  strewn  with  wreckage  and  debris. 

1 .  Eyre  represents  two  different  scenes,  an  outside  and  an  inside  scene,  in  his  painting.  What  is 
happening  outside? 


2.  The  figure  represented  inside  is  a self  portrait  of  the  artist.  How  does  the  artist  see  himself  in  this 
picture? 


3.  This  painting  suggests  certain  current  issues  that  concern  society.  What  are  these  issues? 


I 


' ""  ' 1 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 

' " ' I 


1 From  the  authorized  resource  Visions,  Artists  and  the  Creative  Process.  Post  Secondary  Guide,  T.V.  Ontario,  p.  94. 
Reprinted  with  permission  of  T.V.  Ontario. 
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Activity  4:  William  Kurelek 


f The  Canadian  landscape  has  played  a major  role  in  shaping  our  ■ 
history  and  our  politics.  It  remains  a dominant  theme  in  Canadian 


Canada  is  a vast  country  covering  9 976  1 39  square  kilometres  with  a population  of  only  26  000  000. 
In  such  a country,  the  landscape  is  ever  present  providing  inspiration  for  artists  in  many  different 
ways. 

William  Kurelek  (1927-1977),  born  in  a small  community  near  Edmonton,  grew  up  on  the  Prairies. 

His  childhood  had  given  him  a mystical  closeness  to  the  land.  He  understood  that  the  landscape 
worked  a profound  influence  on  those  who  earned  their  living  from  the  land.  Of  Ukrainian  descent,  he 
painted  a six-part  mural  for  his  people  showing  the  immensity  of  the  land  and  the  work  of  the  pioneer. 
Two  of  these  paintings  are  shown  in  pictures  1 1 0 and  1 1 1 in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

Carefully  study  picture  110,  William  Kurelek,  The  Ukrainian  Pioneer  #3,  and  picture  111,  The 
Ukrainian  Pioneer  #6,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions.  Then  answer  the  following  questions. 

1 .  In  The  Ukrainian  Pioneer  #3,  how  has  Kurelek  shown  the  immensity  of  the  task  that  faced  the 
pioneers? 


2.  What  relationship  between  people  and  landscape  does  Kurelek  suggest? 


3.  In  The  Ukrainian  Pioneer  #6,  what  is  the  relationship  between  figure  and  land? 
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4.  How  does  this  relationship  differ  from  that  in  the  painting,  The  Ukrainian  Pioneer  #3? 


5.  What  design  means  has  Kurelek  used  in  the  painting  The  Ukrainian  Pioneer  #6  to  suggest  the 
richness  of  the  Prairie? 


6.  Kurelek  cannot  easily  be  fitted  into  a category.  Although  the  land  is  a powerful  element  in  his 
paintings,  he  cannot  be  called  a landscape  painter.  Why  not? 


C 

[r 


Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4. 


] 


3 
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Activity  5:  Maureen  Enns  and  Gordon  Smith 


r 


"\ 


The  landscape  remains  a dominant  theme  in  Canadian  art. 

V 


Maureen  Enns  is  an  Alberta  artist  who  uses  sky  and  land  in  unusual  combinations  and  arrangements 
combining  realism  and  abstraction.  Her  work  evokes*  dreams  and  memories  of  the  vastness  of 
Alberta’s  land  and  sky. 

Consider  her  Sky  /-////(Illustration  114). 


Illustration  114.  Maureen  Enns,  1949- , Canada.  Sky  Hill,  1977.  Acrylic  on  canvas,  121.5  x 152  cm. 

Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Reproduced  with  permission  of  the  artist,  Maureen  Enns. 
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On  the  West  Coast,  Gordon  Smith,  also  uses  landscape  as  a reference  for  abstraction.  Smith 
reduces  the  visual  experience  of  sky,  ocean,  and  land  to  simple  forms:  bands  of  subdued  colour  and 
texture  that  suggest  distant  horizons. 

Turn  to  picture  112,  Gordon  Smith,  West  Coast  M-5,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

1 . Write  a careful  description  of  each  of  these  paintings, 
a.  Sky  Hill 


b.  West  Coast  M-5 


2.  What  design  device  does  Enns  use  to  construct  her  painting? 
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3.  What  effect  does  this  device  create  for  you,  the  viewer? 


4.  To  what  degree  is  Sky  Hill  an  abstract  painting? 


5.  To  what  degree  is  West  Coast  M-5  an  abstract  painting? 


6.  What  elements  in  West  Coast  M-5  suggest  that  this  work  is  inspired  by  landscape  experience? 


7.  Using  either  Enn’s  technique  of  superimposing  one  area  of  landscape  over  another,  or  Smith’s 
technique  of  reducing  landscape  to  horizontal  colour  bands,  look  out  a window  and  select  a 
landscape  or  part  of  a landscape  that  is  “framed”  by  the  window.  In  your  Visual  Journal  complete 
a black  and  white  drawing  that  would  indicate  how  you  would  complete  a landscape  painting  in 
your  chosen  style. 


I 

C 


■ — 1 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  5. 

""  ,,,...3 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 


Extra  Help:  Valuing 

Illingworth  Kerr,  an  Alberta  painter  who  died  in  1 989,  knew  members  of  the  Group  of  Seven  well. 
During  the  1920s  he  studied  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art.  Lismer,  MacDonald,  and  Varley  were  his 
teachers.  While  the  style  of  the  Group  of  Seven  was  not  taught,  their  work  had  an  impact  on  him.  He 
frequently  visited  the  studio  of  painter  A.Y.  Jackson. 

Turn  to  picture  1 1 3,  Illingworth  Kerr,  Strawstacks,  March  Thaw,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 3766. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  114,  A.Y.  Jackson,  Alberta  Rhythm,  in  your  Art  31  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


You  are  an  art  consultant  trying  to  sell  both  these  paintings  to  an  oil  company  for  their  permanent 
collection.  Write  a proposal  emphasizing 

• the  historical  value  of  each  painting 

• the  public  appeal  of  each  painting 

• the  investment  value  of  each  painting 
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» — 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help. 

I 


3 
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Enrichment:  Of  Moos-O-Men 


Carefully  reread  the  information  about  Ivan  Eyre  in  Activity  3.  Study  the  painting  Moos-O-Men.  Write 
a poem  that  might  express  the  meaning  behind  this  painting. 


!~ 


c 


"1 

Check  your  answers  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Enrichment. 

ZJ 
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Conclusion 


The  rugged  Canadian  landscape  was  a natural  for  the  Group  of  Seven  and  those  who  were 
influenced  by  their  work.  The  untouched  beauty  of  the  landscape  lent  itself  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
symbolic  power. 


Module  Summary 

The  common  use  of  machines  which  in  a new-found  factory  system  drew  ever  more  people  to  the 
cities,  not  only  allowed  artists  to  view  and  interpret  the  changing  imagery  of  the  work  place  and  the 
city,  but  also  brought  with  it  a renewed  interest  in  the  imagery  and  solitude  of  the  rugged  landscape. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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Appendix 


Glossary 

Activities 

V 

Extra  Help 

Enrichment 

Glossary 


Arts  and  Crafts  Movement 


Decipher 

Dynamism 

Evoke 

Highlighted 

Mass-produced 

Mentor 

Second  Internationale 


• an  English  social  and  art  movement  of  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century 

Admiration  for  folk  art,  for  medieval  guilds,  for  hand-made  objects 
and  a belief  in  the  power  of  art  to  exercise  moral  influence  charac- 
terized the  movement.  John  Ruskin,  William  Morris,  Walter  Crane 
did  most  to  spread  these  ideas. 

• to  make  out  the  meaning  of  something 

• quality  of  showing  energy;  activity;  power 

• to  call  up  or  produce;  to  trigger  memories,  associations,  feelings 

• pointed  out;  isolated  for  emphasis 

• standardized;  made  in  great  quantities  usually  by  machine 

• an  advisor;  a loyal  ana  trusted  guide 

• a federation  of  Socialist  parties  and  trade  unions  that  greatly 
influenced  the  ideology  and  methods  of  the  European  labour 
movement 

It  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1889. 
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Section  1:  Activity  1 

The  following  are  possible  solutions  to  the  introductory  activity: 


1 . The  sharp  contrasts  between  reds,  whites,  blues,  and  greys  create  a sense  of  motion. 

2.  Multiple  views  create  a sense  of  dizziness  and  power,  movement  and  energy. 

3.  Similarities  with  Cubism  include 

• multiple  points  of  view 

• flattened  perspective 

• shallow  space 

• distorted  shapes 

4.  The  critic  is  responding  to  the  feeling  of  energetic  movement  and  instability  created  by  the 
multiple  viewpoints,  distorted  shapes,  and  vivid  colours. 
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5. 


St.  Lazare  Station 

The  Red  Tower 

Use 

of 

Colour 

realistic 

non-realistic 

Point 

of 

View 

single 

multiple 

Structure 

of 

Pictorial  Space 

realistic:  locomotives  are  drawing 
cars  into  the  station 

unrealistic  space  is  shallow  and 
fragmented 

Surface 

Pattern 

patterns  are  created  by  the  puffs  of 
smoke  and  design  of  the  station 

patterns  are  created  by  distorted, 
fragmented  shapes  that  move  across 
the  surface 

6.  Robert  Delaunay  used  colour  in  a symbolic  way.  He  was  influenced  by  the  multiple  viewpoints 
and  distorted  shapes  of  Cubist  painters.  Technology  as  a subject  for  art  was  new. 


Section  1 : Activity  2 

1 . Buildings,  smoke-stacks,  signs,  bridges,  stairs,  grids  are  all  visible. 

2.  a.  Leger’s  insight  was  that  the  useful  realities,  the  everyday  work,  the  inventions  in  metal  and 

wood  are  poetic  images  and  so  are  exciting  objects  and  worthy  subjects  for  art. 

b.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  the  example  you  choose.  Be  sure  to  refer  to  specific  details 
in  the  work  itself. 

3.  a.  Shapes  are  simplified. 

Space  is  shallow. 

Design  is  based  on  the  shapes  of  observed  objects. 

Shapes  are  distorted. 

b.  Leger  uses  machines  and  machine  parts  as  the  source  of  his  design. 

Leger  emphasizes  over-all  pattern. 

Leger  uses  brighter  colour. 

Braque  suggests  a room-like  space. 

c.  Leger  was  using  machines  to  symbolize  the  efficiency  of  twentieth-century  life.  He  may  also 
have  been  making  a statement  about  the  beauty  of  machines  and  their  power  to  express  the 
attractiveness  of  inventions.  Power,  efficiency,  design  without  decoration  all  symbolized 
modern  life  for  Leger. 
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4.  a.  to  c.  Drawings  and  interpretations  will  vary. 


Section  1 : Activity  3 

1 . a.  The  edges  are  in  some  places  dissolved  and  merging,  in  other  places  hard  and  sharp.  The 

shapes  are  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  blurred.  Shapes  overlap  and  criss-cross.  Shapes 
are  arranged  on  the  diagonal. 

b.  Boccioni  has  not  used  perspective. 

c.  Radiating,  sharp  diagonal  lines,  overlapping  edges,  transparent  shapes,  merging  edges, 
dissolving  shapes,  abstract  patterns,  and  whirling  lines  are  all  techniques  of  showing 
movement  that  Boccioni  used. 

2.  a.  Masses  of  people  on  the  street,  the  buildings,  sunshine,  people  leaning  over  balconies, 

stairways,  sky,  doorways,  and  vertical  posts  can  all  be  sensed  visually. 

b.  Buildings,  stairs,  balconies,  doorways,  people,  windows,  and  the  street  are  all  “dislocated  and 
dismembered.” 

c.  Rectangular  shapes  at  every  angle  for  doors  and  windows,  bright  rays  of  sunlight,  figures  in 
motion,  buildings  tilting  inward,  outward,  backward,  sections  of  stairs,  scattered  reds,  blues, 
and  yellows  are  all  scattered  details  you  may  notice. 

d.  Your  diagram  may  resemble  this  sample: 


3.  a.  Statements  (1),  (5),  and  (6)  may  influence  art  today. 

Statement  (1):  That  all  forms  of  imitation  must  be  despised,  all  forms  of  originality  glorified. 

Statement  (5):  That  all  subjects  previously  used  must  be  swept  aside  in  order  to  express  our 
whirling  life  of  steel,  of  pride,  of  fever,  and  of  speed. 

Statement  (6):  That  innate  complementariness  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  paintings,  just  as 
free  meter  in  poetry  or  polyphony  in  music. 
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b.  Perhaps  statements  (4)  and  (7)  may  seem  most  difficult. 

Statement  (4):  That  all  subjects  previously  used  must  be  swept  aside  in  order  to  express  our 
whirling  life  of  steel,  of  pride,  of  fever,  and  of  speed. 

Statement  (7):  That  universal  dynamism  must  be  rendered  in  painting  as  a dynamic 
sensation. 

c.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  the  statement  selected.  You  should,  however,  support  your 
contrary  opinion  with  examples. 


Section  1 : Activity  4 

1 . The  tree  is  drawn  realistically.  Branches,  trunk,  and  spread  of  the  tree  are  recognizable.  The 
tree  is  rooted  in  the  ground.  There  is  a foreground,  middle-ground,  and  background.  The  colour 
is  somewhat  abstract. 

2.  There  is  a pattern  of  curving  and  bending  branches. 

3.  The  pattern  of  negative  spaces  is  irregular.  The  pattern  is  made  of  many  different  oval  shapes. 

4.  Horizontal,  diagonal,  and  vertical  line  directions  are  clear. 

5.  Some  of  the  differences  in  The  Grey  Tree  include  the  following: 

• The  tree  shape  is  more  abstract. 

• The  horizontal  direction  is  more  pronounced. 

• There  is  not  a clear  difference  between  foreground,  middle-ground,  and  background. 

• The  negative  shapes  are  more  regular. 

6.  Both  paintings  appear  to  have  the  same  kind  of  bare-branched  tree  as  their  subject. 

7.  In  the  Flowering  Apple  Tree  the  tree  trunk  has  disappeared  as  a clear  shape.  Now  branches  and 
trunk  have  become  a pattern  of  curved  lines  and  shapes  arranged  vertically  and  horizontally. 
There  is  no  longer  any  clear  reference  to  ground  or  sky.  The  colours  are  not  realistic. 

8.  Mondrian  is  using  combinations  of  small  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  to  create  an  all-over  orderly 
pattern. 

9.  Answers  will  vary.  Some  questions  you  may  have  asked  yourself  might  be 

• What  does  “universal  harmony”  mean? 

• What  is  the  “harmony”  of  the  ocean? 

• Can  this  harmony  be  expressed  by  abstract  lines? 

• Can  the  harmony  of  a “pier”  be  expressed  by  abstract  lines? 

• What  is  the  harmonious  relationship  between  “pier”  and  “ocean”? 

• How  successful  is  the  expression  of  this  relationship? 

Decisions  will  vary. 
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10.  You  could  imagine  a viewpoint  from  the  top  of  a high  building  looking  down  on  intersecting  city 
streets  and  the  movement  of  cars  and  people. 

11.  a.  The  small  squares  within  the  coloured  lines  create  a regular  pattern.  The  large  squares  of 

different  sizes  and  designs  form  an  irregular  or  “free”  pattern. 

b.  The  lack  of  any  representational  object  in  the  painting  forces  the  viewer  to  respond  to  the 
movement  of  pattern  and  colour. 

c.  Some  answers  might  be 

• Twentieth-century  art  had  become  more  abstract.  Cubists  had  flattened  shapes; 
Fauves  had  freed  colour;  Futurists  had  expressed  movement,  so  commercial  artists 
and  advertisers  would  feel  up-to-date  using  abstract  designs. 

• Mondrian’s  work  was  almost  pure  pattern  so  it  would  be  easy  to  use  a sample  of  clear 
design. 

• Mondrian’s  art  was  suited  to  the  use  of  simple  shapes  and  clear  bright  colours  which 
make  strong  fashion  designs. 

• The  rectangular  arrangements  of  many  Mondrian  designs  would  be  suited  to  the 
shapes  of  walls  and  buildings  so  could  be  used  as  commercial  designs. 


Section  1 : Activity  5 

1 . Bauhaus-designed  objects  have  the  following  characteristics: 

• clear  shapes  based  on  circles,  triangles,  squares 

• no  decoration 

• function  is  emphasized 

• clean,  clear  lines 

• simplicity  of  shape  and  textures 

2.  The  Breuer  chair  has  a slanted  seat  and  straight  back  so  that  a person  sits  naturally.  The  arm 
rests  are  about  where  the  elbows  would  be  in  relation  to  body  proportion.  The  tea  table  is  firm 
and  secure  and  low  enough  to  make  service  easy.  You  may  notice  other  connections. 

3.  The  materials  are  simple;  there  are  not  many  combinations.  The  shapes  are  clear  and 
undecorated.  Materials  are  joined  together  in  simple  ways.  Surfaces  are  not  textured.  There  are 
no  ornate  parts. 

4.  Drawings  will  vary.  You  should  note  that  severe,  straight  Bauhaus  lines  should  become  curved 
and  flowing  in  Art  Nouveau  design.  Art  Nouveau  surfaces  are  richer  and  will  have  some 
decoration.  The  decoration  will  be  stylized  plant-like  forms. 
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5.  Bauhaus  design  is  clear  and  simple  based  on  the  square,  the  circle,  and  the  triangle.  It  is  a 
design  without  ornamentation.  Bauhaus  designs  are  made  with  machine-precision  in  mind.  Art 
Nouveau  was  also  an  art  of  architecture  and  design,  but  it  was  a style  that  gave  to  any  object  or 
design  a feeling  of  organic  growth.  The  designs  of  Art  Nouveau  were  often  fantastic.  Shapes 
and  lines  were  curving  and  stylized. 

6.  The  design  elements  emphasized  are  emphasis,  pattern,  rhythm,  contrast,  and  unity. 

7.  The  letters  are  in  a different  value  and  are  framed  by  the  arrangement  of  objects. 

8.  The  cover  would  suggest  that  this  is  a school  of  design  or  an  art  school. 

9.  Designs  will  vary  depending  on  your  initials.  Here  is  a sample  for  initials. 


10.  If  your  answer  is  Yes:  A “machine  for  living”  suggests  efficiency,  precision,  and  easy  care.  A 
machine  is  a tool  so  a house  as  a “machine”  would  be  useful  and  adaptable.  If  your  answer  is 
No:  A “machine  for  living”  suggests  something  cold,  efficient,  and  mechanical.  A house  should 
be  more  personal  than  the  remoteness  suggested  by  machine. 

1 1 . Some  advantages  might  be 

• efficiency 

• easy  care 

• capable  of  being  mass  produced 

• community  services  under  one  roof 

• easy  to  add  on  units 

12.  Some  disadvantages  might  be 

• sameness  of  design 

• lack  of  personal  taste 

• no  exciting  spaces 

• too  box-like 

• too  much  uniformity  might  be  boring 

13.  a.  Answers  will  vary.  Among  the  differences  might  be  variety  of  shapes,  addition  of  details, 

and  some  decoration. 

b.  The  inside  of  a Le  Corbusier  house  might  be  like  a light-filled  box. 

c.  Bauhaus  furniture  and  accessories  are  designed  on  basic  shapes:  circles,  squares, 
triangles.  Like  a Le  Corbusier  house  such  furniture  is  plain  and  geometric  without 
decoration. 
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14.  The  Bauhaus  style  was  practical  for  office  buildings,  apartment  blocks,  and  shopping  malls 
because  the  building  components  could  be  mass-produced,  quickly  assembled,  and  easily 
adapted  to  any  size  or  site. 

1 5.  While  answers  and  designs  will  vary,  the  over-all  look  of  your  design,  plan,  and  accessories 
should  be  plain  and  geometric. 


Section  1 : Activity  6 

1 . The  space  has  been  divided  into  a series  of  rectangular  grids  interlocking  diagonally.  Each  unit  is 
joined  to  another  by  a cube. 

2.  The  single  module  is  the  cube:  open  for  the  spaces,  closed  for  the  joins. 

3.  The  artist  is  creating  an  illusion  of  infinite  space. 

4.  The  title  Concave  and  Convex  suggests  that  a double  illusion  of  projecting  outward  and  inward 
will  be  created. 

5.  Optical  illusions  include  stairs  that  lead  upward  and  also  seem  upside-down.  A lamp  hangs  from 
a ceiling  that  seems  also  on  a floor.  There  is  an  exterior  view  of  the  left-hand  house,  and  interior 
view  of  the  right-hand  house,  and  an  interior-exterior  view  of  the  middle.  The  upper  flute-player 
looks  down  on  the  roof,  which  for  the  lower  flute  player  is  a ceiling. 

6.  The  sense  of  space  is  not  logical.  It  is  difficult  to  read  any  of  the  spaces  as  actual  spaces. 

7.  The  image  contradicts  experience  because  “in-out”  and  “up-down”  are  simultaneous. 

8.  Picture-space  need  not  refer  to  actual  space,  it  need  not  show  logical  movement  from  foreground, 
middle-ground,  background.  A picture-space  can  be  like  an  energy  field  where  lines,  colours,  and 
shapes  interact  in  relationships  that  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  real  space. 

9.  The  triangle  is  an  “impossible  figure”  because  it  creates  the  illusion  of  a simultaneous  inside- 
outside. 

a.  The  figures  at  the  top  are  like  the  “impossible  triangle”  as  the  figures  appear  to  be  ascending 
and  descending  simultaneously. 

b.  Escher  makes  this  statement  because  the  figures  move  in  both  directions  simultaneously,  a 
situation  that  is  realistically  impossible,  so  “useless.” 

c.  In  The  Waterfall  the  illusion  of  water  flowing  upward  and  downward  at  the  same  time  creates 
the  illusion  of  an  “impossible  whole.” 

d.  Art  is  a reality  in  itself.  Although  images  may  refer  to  real  objects,  persons,  and  places,  they 
are  not  the  objects,  persons,  and  places.  Art,  therefore,  can  create  its  own  relationships  that 
can  and  do  differ  from  the  real  world  of  objects. 
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10.  Einstein  tried  to  explain  the  dynamics  of  natural  laws;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  gave  mathematical 
expression  to  the  law  of  gravity.  Escher  turned  the  natural  laws  upside  down  in  the  “worlds”  of 
his  images,  so  the  scientists  are  coming  for  an  explanation.  They  are  “shaken”  by  the 
experience  of  being  in  Escher’s  “world.” 

11.  Images  will  vary. 


Section  1:  Follow-Up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1 . • The  artist’s  main  idea  was  to  depict  the  swift  movement  of  a speeding  car. 

• The  artist  expressed  this  idea  by  sharp  diagonal  lines  and  shapes. 

2.  • The  artist’s  main  idea  was  to  depict  the  motion  of  a train  and  the  energy  of  sound. 

• The  artist  expressed  this  idea  by  a diagonal  pattern  of  overlapped  shape  segments. 

3.  • The  artist’s  main  idea  was  to  depict  the  action  of  a running  dog. 

• The  artist  expressed  this  idea  by  drawing  the  dog’s  legs  in  multiple  positions. 

4.  • The  artist’s  main  idea  was  to  depict  the  mechanical  motion  of  cardplayers. 

• The  artist  expressed  this  idea  by  drawing  all  objects  and  figures  like  parts  of  machines. 
Enrichment 

Drawings  will  vary.  Check  your  drawings  against  the  images  provided  in  this  section  to  see  if  you 
have  captured  the  feeling  or  illusion  of  motion. 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

1 . The  1 932  picture  Young  Canadian  shows  a dejected  figure  whose  hands  hang  limply  over  a 
closed  tool  box.  The  mural  designs  show  figures  at  work  on  large  projects  in  construction, 
smelting,  and  agriculture.  The  first  picture  by  the  pose  suggests  the  sorrow  and  sadness  of 
unemployment  symbolized  by  the  empty  hands  and  the  closed  tool  box.  The  murals  suggest  that 
workers  are  necessary  for  the  essential  projects  of  an  industrial  society. 

2.  By  1 936  the  Depression  was  beginning  to  lift  and  once  again  people  were  finding  employment  in 
industry. 

3.  Charles  Comfort  painted  in  a dramatic  realistic  style.  His  subjects  were  taken  from  working 
people  and  his  presentation  was  sympathetic. 
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Section  2:  Activity  2 

Choice  of  events  and  drawings  will  vary. 


Section  2:  Activity  3 

1 . The  painting  seems  to  celebrate  peaceful,  rural  family  life. 

2.  Probably  most  Quebec  people  would  react  negatively  to  this  painting  as  their  way  of  life  is  now 
urban  and  sophisticated. 

3.  Feminists  would  oppose  the  image  of  the  poor  barefoot  mother.  T raditionalists  might  support  the 
idea  of  the  simple  way  of  life. 


Section  2:  Activity  4 

1 . Your  essay  should  include  the  following  points: 

A truck-stop  is  a common-place  scene.  In  this  work  the  ordinary  has  become  extraordinary 
because  of  the  way  the  work  is  composed.  The  man  is  framed  in  isolation  in  the  space  between 
the  menacing  dark  shapes  of  the  truck.  The  vertical  direction  of  gas  pump,  man,  trees,  and  truck 
is  balanced  by  the  horizontal  of  the  truck’s  tank.  The  dramatic  contrast,  the  stillness  make  us 
wonder:  Who  is  this  person?  Why  is  he  so  still?  Why  is  the  dog  included? 

2.  The  figure  stands  alone  in  a small  bare  church  with  his  back  to  the  viewer.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  bare,  plain,  undecorated.  The  benches  or  pews  are  enclosed  in  small  boxes.  Two 
staircases,  five  windows,  and  a stained  ceiling  are  part  of  the  detail.  A long  black  stovepipe 
makes  a sharp  angle  at  the  left  of  the  picture.  Colours  are  soft  greys,  blues,  and  brown.  Only  the 
pipe  is  dark. 

3.  The  space  is  defined.  Windows,  pillars,  the  figure,  and  pews  are  treated  realistically.  The 
upstairs  is  positioned  realistically.  There  is  a feeling  of  order. 

4.  The  atmosphere  of  the  painting  seems  unreal.  The  verticals  and  horizontals  are  very  ordered 
and  still.  Everything  is  balanced.  The  stairs  seem  mysterious.  The  dark  stove-pipe  seems 
menacing.  The  moment  seems  frozen,  like  time  stopped  in  a dream. 

5.  The  physical  place  is  a small  country  church.  The  quietness,  the  order,  the  isolation,  and  the 
menacing  detail  of  the  stovepipe  all  suggest  the  isolation  of  the  figure  in  a closed,  silent  place. 
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Section  2:  Follow-Up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1 . The  subject  of  the  painting  is  the  experience  of  riding  the  night  ferry  from  Vancouver. 

2.  The  artist  approaches  his  subject  matter  as  a remembered  experience  and  as  an  opportunity  to 
create  dramatic  patterns  in  colour. 

3.  Varley  selects  a dynamic  experience.  Colville  selects  objects  and  settings  that  are  mysterious 
and  still. 

4.  The  people  in  these  two  Colville  paintings  are  carefully  painted  objects  among  other  objects.  The 
paintings  are  not  about  experiences  but  seem  to  be  about  symbolic  settings.  People  in  Varley’s 
painting  are  absorbed  in  the  pattern  of  colours. 

Enrichment 

Answers  will  vary. 


Section  3:  Activity  1 

1 . Lawren  Harris  expresses  serenity  through  the  use  of  large  simplified  shapes  of  mountains  rising 
vertically,  balanced  horizontally  by  the  simple  dark  shapes  of  the  large  clouds.  The  contrast 
between  dark  and  light  is  dramatic.  There  are  simplified  patterns  in  sky  and  water. 

2.  The  Emily  Carr  painting  creates  a dramatic  sensation.  The  energy  of  nature  is  captured  by 
swirling  lines  and  shapes  of  tree  branches  balanced  by  the  large  trunk  shapes  soaring  upward. 
The  sharp  contrast  of  light  and  dark  is  dramatic.  The  painting  suggests  the  mystery  and  energy 
of  the  forest. 


Section  3:  Activity  2 

Drawings  and  stories  will  vary. 

Section  3:  Activity  3 

1 . Outside  a large  silhouetted  figure  looms  on  the  horizon,  a dark  smokestack  pours  out  black 
smoke,  strange  horned  figures  in  overalls  cross  the  dark  landscape. 

2.  The  artist  shows  himself  as  a worried  figure;  the  top  of  his  head  is  missing  suggesting  the  images 
are  dream,  fantasy,  or  myth. 

3.  Perhaps  the  artist  is  suggesting  the  dangers  of  pollution  and  over-mechanization  that  threaten  the 
land. 
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Section  3:  Activity  4 


1 . The  figures,  small  in  proportion  to  the  vast  landscape,  face  an  immense  forest;  behind  them  a 
small  band  of  land  near  the  water  has  been  cleared.  The  tiny  group  of  figures  is  dwarfed  by  the 
vast  forest  to  be  cleared. 

2.  Kurelek  suggests  that  the  land  is  an  immense  challenge  to  the  people. 

3.  The  figure  dominates.  The  figure  is  large  and  brightly  painted  in  a field  of  yellow  wheat.  The  land 
seems  “tamed.” 

4.  In  the  painting  The  Ukrainian  Pioneer  #3  the  forest  is  dominant,  the  land  a barrier  and  a 
challenge.  In  the  painting  The  Ukrainian  Pioneer  #6  the  land  is  “friendly,”  producing  grain  for  the 
farmer. 

5.  The  large  yellow  rectangle  bordered  by  the  triangle  showing  harvested  wheat,  the  rectangular 
band  of  blue  sky,  and  the  figure  contemplating  grain  all  suggest  a rich  harvest. 

6.  Kurelek  cannot  be  called  a landscape  painter  because  his  works  are  illustrations  of  prairie 
experiences  rather  than  images  of  the  beauty  of  land. 


Section  3:  Activity  5 

1 . a.  Sky  Hill  is  a painting  of  a green  landscape,  distant  mountains,  and  white  clouds  against  a 

blue  sky.  This  painting  is  superimposed  on  a larger  rectangular  painting  of  clouds  in  a blue 
sky. 

b.  West  Coast  M-5  is  a large  (1 83  x 1 52  cm)  acrylic  on  canvas  painting  showing  seven 

horizontal  bands  of  different  widths  and  colours.  The  arrangement  suggests  sky,  sea,  and 
land. 

2.  Enns  uses  the  device  of  suspending  a realistic  three-dimensional  form  of  landscape  within  a 
realistic  sky  space. 

3.  This  device  creates  a surrealistic  or  dream-like  effect. 

4.  The  positioning  of  a painting  within  a painting  is  unrealistic.  The  arrangement  becomes  an 
abstract  design. 

5.  West  Coast  M-5  is  an  abstract  painting  since  no  realistic  shapes  are  defined.  The  painting  is  a 
series  of  horizontal  bands  of  textured  colours. 

6.  The  arrangement  of  the  horizontal  bands  suggest  sky,  water,  and  land  forms  that  resemble  a 
landscape  arrangement. 

7.  Drawings  will  vary.  No  matter  what  landscape  you  choose,  the  work  should  have  the  “feel”  of 
landscape:  horizon,  foreground,  middle-ground,  background. 
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Section  3:  Follow-Up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

Proposals  will  vary.  Be  sure  your  proposal  includes  the  points  asked  for. 

Enrichment 

Poems  will  vary.  The  painting  is  not  a specific  place  so  let  your  imagination  create  the  symbolism. 
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